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Education  commission  accused  of  taking  potshots’ 
as  professors  question  the  panel’s  methodology 


By  MICHAEL  BALTON 

Shockwaves  are  beginning  to  reverber- 
ate throughout  the  nation’s  law  enforce- 
ment community  from  the  Police  Founda- 
tion’s bombshell  report  which  character- 
ized the  state  of  American  police  education 
as  "generally  low  in  quality." 

Several  college  administrators,  including 
one  who  is  a sheriff  ot  a major  county 
force,  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
they  strongly  disagree  with  many  of  the 
report's  negative  conclusions  and  some 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  its  data.  One 
educator  expressed  the  general  mood  of 
the  respondents,  calling  the  report  "sheer 
unadulterated  bull.” 

Law  Enforcement  News  had  attempted 
to  conduct  a comprehensive  survey  to 
gauge  widespread  reaction  to  the  report 
which  was  released  on  November  27  under 
the  title,  The  Quality  of  Police  Education. 

It  was  discovered,  however,  that  as  late  as 
December  12,  many  top  police  educators 
and  administrators  had  not  received  copies 
of  the  document,  including  those  who  are 
scheduled  to  serve  as  panelists  in  a national 
discussion  of  the  report  early  next  Febru- 
ary. 

"Political  Fallout" 

Commenting  on  the  report's  general 
conclusion  that  police  education  "is  in 
trouble,”  Gordon  E.  Misner  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  said  that  the  system’s 
main  problem  might  stem  from  "the  pot- 
shots the  Police  Foundation  has  been 
taking  at  it." 

Misner  indicated  that  the  study,  which 
was  completed  by  the  foundation-spon- 
sored National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  for  Police  Officers,  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  college  programs 
in  the  future.  "This  has  got  to  have  some 
political  fallout,  and  it’s  going  to  have 
political  fallout  for  the  next  couple  of 
years,"  he  declared.  "1  think  that  it  will 
probably  have  an  adverse  effect  on  fund- 
ing, and  more  importantly  it  will  call  into 
question  reasonable  institutional  support 
at  a large  number  of  institutions." 

The  report  had  quoted  Misner  as  saying 
that  money  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Educational  Program  (LEEP)  had  attracted 
“harlots,”  "hustlers,"  and  "pimps"  into 
the  world  of  police  education.  While  he  did 
not  deny  the  statement,  the  professor  said 
the  commission  "gratuitously  and  oppor- 
tunistically" took  the  quote  “for  its  own 
purpose”  from  a presentation  he  made  to 
the  American  Academy  for  Professional 
Law  Enforcement  (AAPLE). 

Although  Misner  acknowleged  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  police 
teaching,  he  questioned  the  Police  Founda- 
tion’s motives  for  "coming  into  the  game 
quite  late,"  noting  that  the  report  gives  the 


erroneous  impression  that  "they’re  the 
only  ones  who  are  concerned  about  quality 
education." 

"The  Police  Foundation  has  over  gen- 
eralized from  what  I consider  is  a grandi- 
osely simplistic  study  of  higher  education 
which  is  based  upon  not  only  a misunder- 
standing of  the  field  but  also  an  absence  of 
any  timely,  current  empirical  data,"  he 
said.  "They  inserted  one  finger  in  each  of 
their  armpits  and  speculated  about  the 
future  of  higher  education  in  criminal 
justice.” 

Noting  that  the  commission  "tarred 
everyone  with  the  same  brush,"  Misner 
pointed  out  that  there  are  differences 
between  the  quality  of  programs  offered 
by  such  institutions  as  John  Jay  College 
and  Michigan  State  University  and  those 
promoted  by  "carnival  outfits  that  will  set 
up  a tent  anywhere  they  can  attract 
students." 

Speaking  as  a member  of  the  accredita- 
tion committee  of  the  Academy  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Sciences  (ACJS),  Misner  in- 
dicated that  his  group  and  other  national 
organizations  have  been  taking  a more  cal- 
culated approach  to  the  problem  for  years. 

“There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  who 
are  concerned,"  he  observed.  "ACJS  has 
invested  about  $100,000  in  improving 
criminal  justice  education.  We  have  repre- 
sented on  our  accreditation  council  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology,  the 
national  directors  of  state  law  enforcement 
education  and  training,  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association,  1ACP,  and  a host  of 
other  organizations." 

Characterizing  the  substance  of  the  re- 
port as  “a  power  play  by  the  Police  Foun- 
dation," the  educator  accused  the  commis- 
sion of  "muddying  the  waters”  of  criminal 
justice  education.  "They  or  some  other 
group  like  PERF  (Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum)  would  like  to  come  in  and 
take  over  the  accreditation  responsibil- 
ities," Misner  said.  "And  I don’t  think  that 
you  can  view  their  report  without  consider- 
ing the  political  dimension  of  their  report." 

“Behind  the  Times" 

Richard  Pearson,  the  dean  of  planning 
and  development  for  John  Jay  College, 
pointed  to  cracks  in  the  report’s  informa- 
tional makeup.  "They're  five  years  behind 
the  times,"  he  said.  "I  think  the  criticisms 
they  have  levied  were  valid  five  or  ten  years 
ago.  I don’t  believe  they  are  as  valid  today 
because  the  colleges  and  the  universities 
have  already  implemented  the  changes  they 
are*calling  for." 

Although  the  dean  agreed  with  the  com- 
mission recommendation  that  college-level 
police  programs  should  move  away  from 
too  specialized  a curriculum,  he  sharply 
criticized  the  suggestion  that  two-year 


degree  programs  should  be  abandoned. 

“The  two-year  colleges  include  a very 
substantial  proportion  of  all  the  (criminal 
justice]  students  enrolled  at  colleges 
throughout  the  country,”  he  said.  "1  don’t 
think  this  field  ought  to  cut  itself  off  from 
a major  pool  of  students. 

Charging  that  the  commission  presented 
"an  oversimplified  view"  of  the  two-year 
schools,  Pearson  noted  that  some  of  the 
junior  institutions  provide  their  students 
with  mixed  liberal  arts  and  professional 
curriculums  that  are  on  par  with  those 
offered  in  the  four-year  schools. 

‘The  Police  Foundation  does  not  recog- 
nize that  these  (two-year)  colleges  exist, 
yet  they  do.”  Pearson  observed.  “The  field 
of  police  administration  needs  the  com- 
munity colleges.  What  they  ought  to  be 
doing  is  work  with  the  strong  community 
colleges,  and  get  after  the  few  community 


Robert  J.  di  Grazia,  one  of  the  more 
outspoken  supporters  of  lateral  mobility 
for  police  executives,  is  on  the  move  again 
after  being  dismissed  from  his  post  as 
police  chief  of  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland. 

The  ouster,  which  was  announced  by 
newly-elected  County  Executive  Charles 
Gilchrist  on  December  7,  came  in  the  midst 
of  a county  grand  jury  probe  of  di  Grazia's 
management  practices  and  a growing  move- 
ment within  the  department  against  the 
chief’s  outspokeness. 

Although  Gilchrist  did  not  mention  the 
grand  jury  investigation  in  dismissing  di 
Grazia,  he  noted  that  the  chief  “was  no 
longer  effective”  in  part  because  of  his 
persistent  disparaging  comments  about  po- 
lice officers,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post. 

"My  purpose  now  is  to  clear  the  air," 
the ’county  executive  said,  contending  that 
it  was  time  for  the  police  force  to  “get  out 
of  this  circus-like  atmosphere  and  get  back 
to  work,” 

Technically,  the  50-year-old  veteran  po- 
lice administrator  was  placed  on  immediate 
administrative  leave,  and  Gilchrist  noted 
that  di  Grazia  would  continue  to  receive 
his  $52,811  salary  for  as  long  as  necessary 
until  he  “can  straighten  out  his  affairs." 

The  affairs  of  the  Montgomery  force 
will  be  run  by  Major  Donald  E.  Brooks,  a 
28-year  veteran  whom  di  Grazia  tried  to 
fire  last  year.  Brooks,  52,  will  serve  as 
acting  chief  until  his  voluntary  retirement 
next  June,  Gilchrist  said. 

Di  Grazia  reportedly  got  wind  of  his 


colleges  that  aren’t  doing  the  job." 

Citing  two  surveys  that  were  conducted 
by  the  Advanced  Institutional  Develop- 
ment Program  (AIDP)  which  he  directs, 
Pearson  challenged  a report  Finding  which 
indicated  that  the  academic  background  of 
police  educators  is  substandard.  “We  found 
that  the  people  teaching  in  criminal  justice 
programs  have  as  strong  academic  creden- 
tials as  do  people  teaching  in  comparable 
other  fields,”  he  said  "There’s  no  dearth 
of  Ph.D.’s  in  this  field." 

"Not  Based  on  Hard  Data” 

George  T.  Felkenes.  the  director  of 
Michigan  State  University’s  School  of 
Criminal  Justice,  and  chairman  of  the 
ACJS  accreditation  council,  said  that  while 
he  agrees  that  the  quality  of  police  educa- 
tion is  poor,  the  commission  should  be 
faulted  for  "painting  everything  black  ” 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Robert  di  Grazia 


dismissal  on  the  evening  of  December  6 
when  a Gilchrist  aide  phoned  the  chief  at 
home,  summoning  him  to  a morning  meet- 
ing with  the  county  executive.  During  the 
Conference,  Gilchrist  asked  the  chief  to 
resign,  but  when  he  refused,  the  country 
executive  fired  him. 

The  termination  ended  weeks  of  specu- 
lation about  di  Grazia’s  job  security.  Ru- 
mors had  been  flying,  fueled  by  vocal  pro 
tests  from  many  of  the  deparment  s 750 
officers,  some  of  whom  objected  to  th< 
chief’s  style,  policies  and  philosophy  o* 
policing. 

But  Gilchrist’s  action  was  apparently 

Continued  on  Page  1. 


Di  Grazia  ousted  in  Montgomery 
by  newly-elected  county  leader 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 


By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 
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Washington  troopers  donate 
time  in  Christmas  gesture 

If  the  Christmas  season  is  a time  for 
giving,  then  Washington  state  troopers  have 
the  spirit.  The  lawmen  are  voluntarily  relin- 
quishing a day  off  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
state’s  holiday  traffic  toll  from  reaching  a 
predicted  1,000  fatalities. 

As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press  this 
month,  600  of  the  highway  patrol’s  784 
sworn  officers,  from  Chief  Robert  W. 
London  on  down,  have  donated  a paid  holi- 
day to  beef-up  highway  patrolling  between 
Thanksgiving  and  New  Year's  Day. 

When  calculated  on  the  pay  scale  of  a 
10-year  veteran,  who  gets  S90  for  an  eight- 
hour  shift,  the  patrol's  Christmas  present 
to  Washington  motorists  amounts  to 
$54,000. 

Although  police  officials  hope  that  the 
gift  will  encourage  the  state  legislature  to 
increase  funding  to  the  patrol,  the  project 
originated  with  troopers  who  were  tired  of 
picking  up  the  pieces  after  fatal  accidents. 

"I  was  speaking  to  a trooper  the  other 
day,”  Officer  Robert  McCluskey  told  AP. 
“He  had  to  remove  a deceased  six-year-old 
from  what  used  to  be  an  automobile.  It's 
now  a mass  of  twisted  metal  and  broken 
glass.  You  know  and  I know,  this  is  an 
absolute  loss  and  anything  we  can  do  to 
correct  this  situation  had  better  be  done.” 

New  York  City  police  put 
Chemical  Mace  on  the  beat 

In  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  firepower 
options  of  its  street  personnel,  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  began  limited 
field  testing  of  Chemical  Mace  and  other 
aerosol  irritants  this  month,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

NYCPD  Commission  Robert  J.  McGuire 
said  that  he  has  approved  the  use  of  the 
chemical  “nonlcthal”  weapons  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  could  provide  his 
personnel  with  a workable  alternative  to 
the  use  of  deadly  force. 

Observing  that  several  hundred  patrol 
officers  and  detectives  will  carry  the  spray 
cans  during  the  test,  McGuire  said  that  the 
primary  objective  of  the  experiment  is  to 
lower  the  number  of  shootings  by  police 
officers.  Department  regulations  currently 
mandate  that  police  shoot  to  kill  when 
they  fire  their  sidearms. 

Chief  of  Operations  William  J.  Devine 
stressed  that  the  test  participants  will  carry 
their  service  revolvers  in  addition  to  the 


chemical  irritants.  “We  will  emphasize  to 
them  that  Mace  is  not  intended  as  a re- 
placement for  their  guns,”  he  said,  “but 
that  if  an  officer  has  a choice  — if  there  is 
no  threat  to  his  life  or  the  lives  of  others  - 
he  could  try  Mace." 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  officer  or 
citizen  injury  during  the  test  period, 
Devine  noted  that  all  personnel  taking  part 
in  the  project  would  be  carefully  trained  in 
the  use  of  the  aerosol  deterrents. 

Several  police  agencies  throughout  the 
nation  used  Mace  or  similar  products  for 
some  time,  particularly  in  riot  control  situ- 
ations. Chemical  Mace  is  a brand  name,  but 
the  police  marketplace  is  overflowing  with 
similar  substances  which  arc  formulated  to 
vaporize  on  contact  with  an  assailant’s  skin 
to  cause  temporary  eye  and  skin  irritation. 

The  NYCPD  experiment  involves  two 
types  of  spray  containers.  One  is  a canister 
that  can  be  attached  to  an  officer's  belt  for 
portability,  while  the  second  is  a pistol-like 
dispenser  that  resembles  the  grip  of  a hand- 
gun. Both  devices  reportedly  have  an  effec- 
tive range  of  10  to  15  feet,  firing  a chemi- 
cal stream  that  can  disable  or  distract  a 
dangerous  person  for  several  minutes. 

The  department  spent  approximately 
$6,000  for  the  700  devices  that  are  to  be 
used  in  the  testing.  Devine  said  that  three 
precincts  will  be  selected  for  the  year-long 
project  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  effort 
will  be  explained  to  community  repre- 
sentatives before  the  project  shifts  into 
high-gear. 

Chief  orders  driver  ed  so 
cops  steer  clear  of  accidents 

The  police  chief  of  Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts  is  putting  a new  wrinkle  in 
law  enforcement  training,  requiring  that  his 
entire  patrol  force  take  driving  lessons  after 
several  officers  put  $20,000  worth  of 
wrinkles  in  the  department's  squad  cars. 

Police  Chief  Donald  Abraham,  who  an- 
nounced the  driver  education  plan  last 
month,  outlined  the  underlying  problem 
for  a United  Press  International  reporter. 
“Some  police  officers  think  they’re  the 
greatest  drivers  in  the  world,  but  they’re 
not,”  he  declared.  “They're  the  worst.” 

When  the  reporter  asked  how  the  offi- 
cers reacted  to  having  to  take  the  driving 
course,  the  chief  replied,  “They  don't 
know  about  it  yet.” 

A week  before  Abraham  had  announced 
his  driver  training  plan  to  the  press,  he  had 
been  faced  with  the  onerous  task  of  in- 


forming the  Longmeadow  board  of  select- 
men that  the  town's  two  new  police  cars 
smashed  into  one  another  while  answering 
a house  call.  The  department  has  only  two 
other  police  cruisers  left. 

Massachusetts  auto  theft  rate 
ranked  No.  1 in  national  study 

Massachusetts  continues  to  lead  the 
nation  in  per  capita  incidents  of  auto 
theft,  according  to  a report  released  last 
month  by  the  state’s  Department  of 
Public  Safety  which  found  that  a total 
of  44,604  cars  were  reported  stolen  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1978. 

The  state  study,  which  was  based  on 
figures  that  will  be  submitted  to  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  stated  that  this 
year's  total  is  down  5.3  percent  from  the 
47,120  thefts  reported  for  the  same  period 
in  1977,  but  that  the  state  still  retains  its 
dubious  first  place  distinction.  Rhode 
Island  placed  second  on  the  per  capita  auto 
theft  list,  while  Alaska  was  third. 

Massachusetts  ranks  10th  in  the  country 
in  population,  and  Boston,  its  largest  city, 
has  a daytime  population  of  more  than  one 
million,  accounting  for  nearly  16  percent 
of  the  state  total.  However,  the  report 
found  that  the  metropolis  was  the  scene  of 
30  percent  of  the  state’s  car  thefts. 
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Roberts.  Nevada  Ken  Braunstein;  New  Hampshire.  Mark  Thompson,  New  Jersey:  James  Ford,  Dorothy  Guyot,  Lillian  Reilly,  Barbara  Sacks;  New 
York:  Steven  Campbell,  Eugene  Johann,  Philip  Monti,  Tom  Twyford,  Tom  Ward;  North  Carolina:  Richter  Moore,  Gary  Willis;  Ohio:  Thomas  Marsh, 
Waller  McGreevy.  Steven  Rice,  Charies  Walker,  Oklahoma:  William  Parker,  Oregon:  Ron  Willis,  Pennsylvania:  Thomas  Landers;  Rhode  Island:  Glen- 
ford  Shibley;  South  Carolina:  William  Mathias;  Tennessee:  Michael  Braswell;  Texas:  Joe  Schott;  Virginia:  Marvin  Marcus,  Tom  Spratt;  Washington: 
Larry  Fehr,  Rickey  Thomas.  Wisconsin:  Dan  King. 


Harsher  parole  standards  get 
mixed  reviews  in  New  York  State 


LEAA  announces  funds 
for  victims,  courts  & addicts 


The  New  York  State  Board  of  Parole 
has  received  a mixed  reaction  to  a recent- 
ly enacted  set  of  standards  that  are  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  significantly  longer 
prison  terms  for  criminal  offenders  in  the 
state,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  guidelines,  which  consider  both  the 
seriousness  of  an  inmate’s  offense  and  his 
prior  criminal  record,  have  been  character- 
ized as  an  effort  by  the  board  to  remain  in- 
tact. A state  committee  is  currently  study- 
ing a plan  which  would  abolish  the  board 
or  drastically  curtail  its  function  by  insti- 
tuting a system  of  definite  sentencing. 

Over  the  years,  the  board  has  been  at- 
tacked by  various  segments  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  for  being  too  lenient,  too 
tough  or  too  capricious.  But  board  chair- 
man Edward  H.  Hammock  said  that  the 
new  standards  create  a situation  in  which 
"everyone  can  know  what  to  expect  of 
us." 

In  implementing  the  regulations  last 
month,  Hammock  distributed  a gridded 
chart  to  parole  board  members  which  can 
be  used  to  find  a minimum  sentence  based 
on  the  variables  of  an  inmate’s  offense  his- 
tory and  the  seriousness  of  his  most  recent 
crime.  The  regulations  view  a crime  more 
seriously  if  a weapon  and  force  were  used 
in  its  commission. 

One  chart  entry  shows  that  the  recom- 
mended minimum  sentence  for  an  offender 
convicted  of  a serious  assault  with  a weap- 
on ranges  from  32  months  for  an  inmate 
with  no  prior  record  to  five  years  for  a 
prisoner  with  an  extensive  criminal  history. 


Before  the  guidelines  took  effect,  the  aver- 
age prison  term  for  such  a crime  ranged 
from  21  months  to  three  years. 

The  acting  head  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  David  Rudenstine,  called 
the  adoption  of  the  standards  “a  real  step 
forward,"  but  he  criticized  the  length  of 
the  minimum  sentences.  "The  time  pro- 
visions are  a real  step  backwards,”  he 
noted. 

Rudenstine  has  been  a long  time  critic 
of  the  parole  board.  In  1973,  he  was  staff 
director  of  a panel  of  influential  New  York 
residents  who  characterized  the  state’s 
parole  system  as  being  “oppressive  and 
arbitrary,”  "a  tragic  failure,"  and  "beyond 
reform." 

However,  the  system  has  gone  through  a 
number  of  changes  over  the  past  five  years, 
including  the  introduction  of  a require- 
ment that  prisoners  be  given  the  reasons 
for  individual  parole  denials.  In  1977, 
10,580  inmates  in  state  prisons  applied  for 
parole,  but  only  4,799  were  granted  early 
release. 

The  new  guidelines  have  attracted  the 
ire  of  many  lawyers  and  officials  in  the 
state’s  criminal  justice  system,  who  charge 
that  the  standards  place  too  much  empha- 
sis on  criminal  conduct  instead  of  the 
specific  crime  for  which  the  offender  was 
convicted. 

Several  lawsuits  challenging  the  guide- 
lines have  been  brought  by  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  New  York  City,  charging  that 
the  standards  suggest  "punishment  for 
Continued  on  Page  5 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration recently  began  accepting  grant 
applications  for  three  state  and  local  pro- 
grams, one  dealing  with  restitution,  anoth- 
er concerning  improved  court  caseload 
managment  and  the  third  involving  treat- 
ment of  inmate  drug  addicts. 

LEAA's  Community  Service  Restitu- 
tion Program  will  award  up  to  10  grants 
ranging  from  $100,000  to  $3  50,000  to 
projects  that  utilize  the  concept  of  resti- 
tution as  an  alternative  to  prison. 

Applications  for  funding  must  make 
provisions  for  five  key  program  elements, 
an  LEAA  announcement  stated,  including 
documentation  of  the  availability  of  com- 
munity placement  services,  selection  cri- 
teria for  participants,  a contractual  model 
to  define  the  offender’s  restitution  obliga- 
tion, documentation  of  the  availability  of 
voluntary  social  and  vocational  services, 
and  administrative  procedures  to  assure 
monitoring  of  sentence  performance. 

The  second  program  is  an  effort  to 
provide  assistance  to  state  trial  courts  for 
the  program  of  improving  caseload  man- 
agement. “The  objective  of  the  Court 
Delay  Reduction  Program  is  to  reduce 
case  processing  time  and  backlog,  while 
maintaining  standards  of  fairness  and  due 
process,"  an  LEAA  spokesman  noted. 
“Preliminary  analysis  by  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts  and  other  research 
efforts  have  identified  some  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  delay,  as  well  as  successful  strate- 
gies.” 

Under  the  first  part  of  the  project,  up  to 


twelve  sites  will  receive  grants  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $20,000  for  periods  up  to  twelve 
months  to  develop  delay  reduction  plans. 
The  second  phase  will  award  grants,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  $50,000  to  $200,000,  to 
seven  jurisdictions  for  an  18-month  period. 
Phase  one  sites  will  select  appropriate 
methods  to  address  their  court  delay  and 
backlog  problems,  while  jurisdictions  par- 
ticipating in  phase  two  will  work  toward 
improving  their  court  staffs  and  establish- 
ing control  procedures  designed  to  pro- 
mote fair  and  speedy  trials. 

LEAA's  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
for  Addicted  Prisoners  Program  (TRAP) 
will  be  awarding  up  to  four  grants  for  con- 
tinued testing  of  the  program  on  the  state 
level.  "The  program  seeks  to  reduce  the 
illicit  drug  use  and  criminal  activity  associ- 
ated with  drug  use  by  providing  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  services  for  offenders 
with  a history  of  serious  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse  while  they  arc  incarcerated  in  state 
correctional  institutions  and  while  on  sub- 
sequent parole  status,"  an  LEAA  an- 
nouncement said. 

The  effort  involves  selecting  volunteer 
offender  participants  who  will  submit  to  a 
six-  to  nine-month  parole  phase.  The  cor- 
rectional phase  must  be  housed  in  a "func- 
tional unit"  set  up  to  treat  a minimum  of 
30  inmates  at  any  given  time,  according  to 
LEAA,  while  the  overall  effort  must  be  co- 
ordinated through  a mutual  agreement 
among  the  offender,  correctional  staff,  and 
the  state  parole  authority. 

For  further  information  about  the 
TRAP  and  restitution  efforts,  contact: 
Corrections  Division,  Office  of  Criminal 
Justice  Programs,  LEAA,  633  Indiana 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20531 
Inquiries  about  the  court  project  should  be 
sent  to  LEAA's  Adjudication  Division  at 


Massachusetts  troopers  accept  26%  wage  boost, 
breaking  a two-year  impasse  with  the  state 


A two-year-old  wage  dispute  between 
Massachusetts  officials  and  the  state’s 
highway  patrol  officers  ended  late  last 
month  when  the  troopers  approved  a four- 
year  contract  that  provides  for  a 26.6  per- 
cent pay  hike  by  1980. 

As  reported  by  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
state  police  union  voted  3 53-64  in  favor  of 
the  new  pact  which  is  effective  retroactive- 
ly from  1976,  when  the  previous  contract 
expired.  As  a result  of  the  vote,  the  average 
maximum  base  pay  will  rise  immediately 
from  $12,755  to  $16,637  by  1980. 

Shortly  before  he  announced  “we  have 
a contract"  to  union  members  after  a day 
of  balloting  in  Framingham,  union  presi- 
dent Frederick  Guerriero  indicated  that  he 
was  ambivalent  about  the  pact.  “We  aren’t 
thrilled  with  it,"  he  said.  “Some  feel  we 
compromised  too  much.  We  won’t  be  the 
highest  paid  police  around,  but  at  least 
we'll  no  longer  by  subjected  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  pay  we  received  before." 

Among  the  “humiliations”  cited  by  the 
union  in  their  salary  battle  with  the  state 
were  the  necessity  of  many  members  to 
apply  for  food  stamps  and  the  need  for 
troopers  to  work  excessive  overtime  due  to 
the  low  base  pay. 

Apparently,  troopers  will  not  need 
the  stamps  to  put  Christmas  dinner  on  the 
table  this  year.  The  contract  provides  for 
immediate  retroactive  payments  of  $4500 
to  $5000  for  each  trooper.  In  addition, 
the  officers  will  continue  to  receive  extra 
pay  for ' special  details  and  overtime, 
fringes  that  could  boost  the  average  troop- 
er's salary  to  520,000  a year  by  1979,  ac- 
cording to  police  estimates. 

Last  month’s  fivc-to-one  vote  was  not 
unexpected.  In  October,  dispute  which 


ultimately  formed  the  basis  of  the  state’s 
final  offer.  A mere  majority  of  the  troop- 
ers voting  plus  ten  was  required  for  rati- 
fication of  the  contract. 

The  union  action  officially  ends  bitter 
and  sometimes  stormy  contract  impasse, 
which  was  marked  by  union  demonstra- 
tions at  the  State  House  and  at  the  Brook- 
line home  of  Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis 
over  the  past  year.  The  troopers  had  also 
taken  an  alternate  route  to  the  State 
House  by  actively  supporting  the  candida- 
cy of  Governor-elect  Edward  J.  King  in  an 
effort  to  gain  support  for  their  demands. 

Dukakis’s  acceptance  of  the  fact  find- 
er’s recommendation  for  a 26.6  percent 
raise  over  four  years  amounts  to  less  than 
the  figure  the  union  had  demanded,  but 


the  boost  is  above  the  21.3  percent  origin- 
ally offered  by  the  state. 

One  observer  noted  that  state  officials 
were  reluctant  to  bow  to  the  union’s  de- 
mands because  they  did  not  want  to 
"break  the  pattern”  used  in  negotiating 
contracts  with  other  state  employees. 
However,  the  new  police  pact  is  reported- 
ly comparable  to  the  four-year  raise  given 
by  the  state  to  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  earlier  this  year. 

The  police  union  used  a different  parity 
issue  in  its  battle  with-  the  state.  Officials 
had  argued  that  their  members  were  under- 
paid in  comparison  with  local  police  and 
state  troopers  in  other  New  England 
states. 


the  above  address. 

Swiss  vote  no 
on  creation  of 
national  force 

Voters  in  Switzerland  have  shot  down  a 
government  proposal  that  called  for  the 
creation  of  a national  force  to  guard 
against  terrorism  3nd  control  civil  dis- 
turbances, according  to  recent  news  re- 
ports. 

The  plan,  which  was  put  forth  by 
Switzerland’s  father  cabinet  and  endorsed 
by  a substantial  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  was  defeated  in  a national 
referendum  earlier  this  month  by  a 56  to 
44  percent  margin. 

Observers  said  the  vote  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  Swiss’s  strong  commitment  to  the 
broad  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  country’s 
26  cantons  and  the  voter’s  resistance  to 
any  action  that  might  involve  encroach- 
ment  by  the  central  government  in  local 
matters. 

Unlike  the  American  law  enforcement 
structure  which  fcarurcs  a number  ot 
specialized  national  police  branches,  the 
Swiss  have  no  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Each  of  the  cantons  has  total 
jurisdiction  control  within  its  boundaries. 

The  rejected  proposal  would  have 
established  a 200-mcmber  anti-terrorist 
squad  and  a second  unit  of  1,000  officers 
who  would  have  been  dispatched  in  special 
situations  to  guard  government  buildings 
and  insure  the  security  of  major  inter 
national  conferences. 
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AAPLE  NEWS  By  JOHANNES  F.  SPREEN 

AAPLE  examines  its  future  goals; 
members  encouraged  to  speak  out 

The  AAPLE  board  of  directors  meeting,  which  was  held  concurrently  with  the 
IACP's  New  York  City  conference  last  October,  was  introspective  and  productive. 

In  my  role  as  AAPLE  president,  1 asked  board  members  to  voice  their  opinions 
about  the  academy’s  future  thrust  - the  organization’s  long-range  goals  and 
objectives. 

In  essence,  we  generally  agreed  that  we  must  examine  what  AAPLE  is  all 
about,  where  we  arc  now,  where  we  want  to  go,  and  how  we  are  going  to  get  there. 
Building  upon  the  foundations  that  have  been  laid  down  by  my  predecessors  Leo  C. 
Loughrcy  and  Hugo  J.  Masini,  we  hope  to  expand  our  organization  in  its  effort  to 
further  die  concept  of  police  professionalism. 

To  accomplish  this  primary  objective,  the  board  acknowledged  that  AAPLE 
members  must  work  to  increase  the  visibility  of  the  academy.  We  must  not  be  timid 
in  speaking  out  on  issues  that  have  a direct  impact  on  the  police  world.  AAPLE  is 
currently  in  a position  where  it  can  and  should  increase  its  role  as  a nationally 
recognized  voice  lor  the  advancement  of  professionalism  in  law  enforcement. 

I have  submitted  to  the  board  a list  of  issues  that  the  organization  could 
address  in  the  immediate  future.  The  suggestions  are  catagorized  into  four  sections: 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  personnel,  the  quality  of  the  system,  funding  and 
resources  of  the  system,  and  the  community  and  law  enforcement  professionalism. 
Although  the  list  is  not  meant  to  be  inscribed  in  stone  as  a ironclad  mandate,  it 
does  represent  a starting  point  for  shaping  the  future  direction  of  AAPLE. 

Regarding  police  personnel,  AAPLE  should  participate  in  setting  standards  and 
qualifications  for  top  law  enforcement  executives.  While  it  is  ultimately  up  to  local 
politicians  and  community  leaders  to  decide  who  will  head  their  police  forces,  a set 
of  quality  control  guidelines  on  the  selection  of  police  chief  executives  could 
significantly  improve  the  manner  in  which  these  top  positions  are  filled. 

At  the  recruit  level,  our  organization  should  formulate  basic  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  police  profession.  Between  the  top  and  bottom  rungs  of  law 
enforcement,  career  and  professional  escalation  ladders  should  be  established  to 
provide  talented  officers  with  a progressive  path  to  the  heights  of  their  vocation. 
Other  issues  that  AAPLE  might  consider  in  this  area  include  the  establishment  of  a 
licensing  procedure  for  police  practitioners  and  the  drafting  of  educational  and 
training  standards  for  law  enforcement. 

The  system  in  which  police  personnel  operate  should  be  closely  scrutinized. 
While  changes  in  the  overall  structure  of  America’s  criminal  justice  system  may 
ultimately  be  necessary,  the  time  for  considering  some  specific  minor  adjustments 
in  the  system  is  at  hand.  These  issues  include  consolidation  of  services  and/or 
departments,  professional  lateral  mobility  within  the  system,  role  definition  among 
local,  county,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  professional 
coordination  in  law  enforcement. 

As  governmental  budgets  become  leaner,  police  administrators  must  keep  an 
ever  more  watchful  eye  on  their  resources.  With  this  in  mind,  AAPLE  should  speak 
on  such  topics  as  funding  changes  in  law  enforcement  — with  consideration  given  to 
adopting  the  best  features  of  the  British  system  — the  revamping  of  LEAA,  and  the 
development  of  resource  adequacy  standards.  Further  thought  should  also  be  given 
to  police  priorities  in  light  of  shrinking  resources.-  should  law  enforcement  focus  on 
crime  prevention,  or  should  it  emphasize  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  criminals? 

Above  all  else,  policing  is  a community  service,  and  as  such  the  community 
may  be  the  key  to  police  practitioners  achieving  the  professional  status  they 
deserve.  AAPI.F  should  formulate  ways  departments  can  reach  ‘‘John  and  Jane 
Citizen”  and  get  through  to  young  people.  The  responsibilities  of  law  enforcement 
to  the  community  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizenry  to  the  law  must  be 
examined. 

My  list  of  suggested  issues  is  open  to  comment  from  any  AAPLE  member.  In 
its  October  meeting,  the  board  of  directors  ruled  that  any  organizational  goal  or 
objective  must  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  our  local  chapters  and 
independent  members.  Together,  we  must  point  out  that  ours  is  a professional 
organization  that  embraces  the  law  emorcement  executive,  the  criminal  justice 
educator,  as  well  as  those  of  the  front  lines  of  providing  law  enforcement  and 
justice  services,  on  an  equal  professional  basis. 

To  strenghten  our  voice,  the  board  has  decided  that  we  must  work  to  increase 
membership,  both  at  the  chapter  level  and  through  the  recruitment  of  more 
independent  members.  In  addition,  in-service  associate  degree  members  and 
criminal  justice  students  should  be  encouraged  to  join  AAPLE.  The  directors 
appointed  Elmer  C.  Cone  as  chairman  of  membership,  and  his  first  order  of  business 
will  be  the  implementation  of  a national  recruiting  drive  for  new  members. 

Charles  P.  Connolly  was  picked  by  the  board  to  chair  a new  committee 
designed  to  examine  issues  and  develop  resolutions  that  will  publicly  pronounce 
where  AAPLE  stands  on  crucial  criminal  justice  topics.  To  enable  independent 
members  to  have  a say  in  the  organization  policy  statements,  Pat  Devlin  has 
volunteered  to  improve  communication  between  our  national  headquarters  group 
and  those  who  arc  presently  not  affiliated  with  a chapter. 

The  First  edition  of  the  AAPLE  journal  is  scheduled  for  publication  early  next 
year.  We  have  extended  the  call  for  papers  to  January  1,  1979  in  order  to  ensure 
that  die  first  issue  will  be  of  the  highest  caliber.  To  further  that  aim,  we  have 
created  a top-level  editorial  advisory  board  to  provide  standards  and  establish  the 
proper  form  for  articles  submitted  to  the  journal. 

The  board  of  directors  is  on  the  verge  of  finalizing  arrangement  with  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  which  will  serve  as  the  host  of  our  1979  conference  scheduled  for 
May  15-17.  The  conference  theme  will  be  the  “Consolidation  of  Service  and/or 
Departments  - Pros  and  Cons."  In  view  of  Proposition  13-type  voter  initiatives  and 
recurring  law  enforcement  Jqriijdictional  prob|cms,  this  isa,  piost  timely  iqpic,  ahd 
it  promises  to  make  for  a most  successful  conference,  /«//! 


BURDEN  S BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Supreme  Court  tax  ruling  forces 
NJ  troopers  to  choke  on  free  lunch 

Some  New  Jersey  state  troopers  are  going  to  have  to  pay  $10,000  in  back  in- 
come taxes  unless  Congress  acts  to  grant  them  amnesty. 

Their  plight  results  from  a recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which  upheld  a 1971 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling  that  a $15  per  diem  meal  allowance  is  includable  in 
an  officer’s  gross  income  and  therefore  subject  to  taxes.  Troopers  had  been  treating 
allowance  as  a business  expense,  a position  which  prevailed  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Altogether,  1,800  officers  owe  about  $4.5  million,  or  an  average  of  $2,500  per 
man.  Troopers  in  the  state  take  home  about  $13,000  annually. 

New  Jersey  is  not  the  only  state  which  furnishes  troopers  with  food  money, 
but  rather  is  one  of  fifteen,  which  is  why,  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  a 
delegation  of  police  chiefs  arrived  at  the  office  of  IRS  Commissioner  Jerome  Kurtz 
seeking  administrative  relief. 

At  one  time  New  Jersey  served  its  troopers  meals  in  the  barracks,  where  they 
were  required  to  eat  while  on  duty.  Later  the  state  decided  it  would  be  less  expen- 
sive to  grant  a meal  allowance  than  to  act  as  purveyor. 

Although,  in  general,  meals  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  employer  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  in  this  case  the  IRS  has  ruled  and  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
that  the  troopers'  schedules  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  disqualify  them  from  this 
provision. 

I disagree  with  these  rulings  because  1 think  they  overlook  the  nature  of  state 
police  patrol,  which  is  largely  conducted  on  high-speed,  limited  access  highways.  A 
trooper  on  patrol  cannot  realistically  be  expected  to  go  elsewhere  for  a meal.  It  is 
to  the  convenience  of  the  employer  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  who  travel  these 
roads  that  state  troopers  remain  on  these  limited  access  highways  for  the  duration 
of  their  tours  on  duty. 

While  in  the  future  troopers  in  New  Jersey  and  other  states  will,  I am  certain, 
abide  by  this  decision,  I do  hope  that  Congress  will  act  to  remove  the  enormous  fi- 
nancial burden  which  retroactive  adherence  will  pose  to  many  officers.  The  Federal 
Criminal  Investigators  Association  and  I,  as  agency  liaison  officer,  support  such 
amnesty  legislation. 

The  number  of  state  troopers  across  the  country  affected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  according  to  government  attor- 
neys. The  estimated  amount  of  back  taxes  owed  is  $10  million. 

Officers  affected  may  take  some  small  comfort  in  the  fact  that  tax  experts  pre- 
dict that  this  ruling  will  have  far  reaching  ramification  for  non-police  officers  as 
well.  Tax  treatment  of  a variety  of  fringe  benefits,  including  the  company  lunch 
and  personal  use  of  corporate  jets,  will  become  tougher  as  a result  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey’s troopers’  case. 

• • • 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  bis  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Township,  NJ  17675. ) 


Letter  to  the  editor:  Boredom 


is  in  the  eyes  of 

To  the  editor: 

Your  October  23,  1978  issue  [Vol.  IV, 
No.  181  carried  an  article  by  Thomas  F. 
Coon  under  Public  Forum  titled,  “How 
Do  You  Spell  Police?  They  spell  it 
B-O-R-E-D-O-M." 

Mr.  Coon  speaks  to  the  need  for  col- 
lege-educated young  "men’’  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  what  must  be  done  to  combat 
their  disenchantment,  lack  of  lateral  move- 
ment, and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
“Boredom,  ennui,  and  disenchantment  are 
a problem  for  too  many  of  our  young  po- 
lice officers,"  states  Mr.  Coon.  He  awaits, 
with  interest,  the  findings  of  Michael  J. 
Grant,  a professor  of  police  science,  who  is 
trying  to  determine  the  feeling  of  new  po- 
lice officers  with  college  degrees  as  they  re- 
late to  realizing  their  expectations  and 
goals,  or  will  disenchantment  cause  them 
to  consider  a change  in  career? 

1 would  suggest  that  if  these  questions 
are  to  be  asked,  they  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  of  any  new  police  officer, 
college  educated  or  not,  and  we  should 
look  with  interest  of  the  answers  of  every- 
one responding  — non-college  educated 
police  officers  as  well  as  those  with  a 
degree.  Proper  hiring,  training,  and  con- 
tinual guiding  of  new  police  officers,  along 
with  a program  within  the  organization 
that  allows  for  diversity  and,  as  a result, 
development  and  a maintenance  of  inter- 
est, can  go  a long  way  toward  insuring 
employee  satisfaction  and  presenting  them 


the  beholder 

with  a continual  challenge. 

The  article  further  states,  "Unfortunate- 
ly, many  of  the  ‘men’  looking  toward  law 
enforcement  as  a career  overlook  the  hard 
fact  that  more  than  85  percent  of  their 
duties  will  be  devoted  to  non-enforcement 
activities,  such  as  providing  services  to  the 
community  and  aiding  individuals.”  Any 
officer  that  continually  experiences  bore- 
dom and  disenchantment  providing  service 
to  the  community  and  aiding  individuals  is 
totally  failing  in  his  sworn  obligation  in  his 
job  responsibility.  Is  there  some  invisible 
line  that  says  an  officer  with  a degree  is  ex- 
pected to  get  bored,  etc.,  while  other  offi- 
cers are  not?  Communicating  to  new  offi- 
cers what  their  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties are,  showing  them  the  value  to  the 
community  of  providing  these  needed  ser- 
vices may  well  enlighten  them  to  the  hard 
fact  that  more  than  85  percent  of  their 
time  will  not  be  spent  on  “cops  and 
robbers." 

Mr.  Coon  gave  as  an  example  the  twelve 
uniformed  men  employed  by  the  Water- 
front Commission  of  the  New  York 
Harbor,  hired  under  high  entrance  stan- 
dards requiring  some  college  background 
in  police  science,  who,  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  an  expansion  program  to  develop, 
were  several  years  later  “12  unhappy  em- 
ployees who  are  looking  elsewhere  for  jobs 
that  are  more  suited  to  their  skills.”  As  a 
police  administrator,  I would  not  appre- 
Condnucd  on  Page  11 


Supreme  Court 


Following  arc  summaries  of  recent  actions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Immediately  following  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday  the  Supreme  Court  began  the  third 
two-week  session  of  oral  arguments  for  the 
1978-79  term.  In  addition  to  full  oral 
calendars  for  the  two  weeks,  the  Justices 
continued  to  review  requests  for  appellate 
review.  The  court  has  accepted  for  review 
three  cases  which  are  noted  below. 
Questioning 

An  indigent  convicted  murderer,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Monroe  County,  New 
York  Public  Defender's  Office,  has  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  the  question  of 
whether  police  can  constitutionally  hold  a 
suspect  for  questioning  when  they  are  not 
in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to 
establish  probable  cause  for  a traditional 
arrest. 

Following  a tip  from  a police  informer 
the  petitioner  was  picked  up  for  question- 
ing in  connection  with  a robbery  and  sub- 
sequent fatal  shooting.  During  custodial 
questioning  at  the  police  station  several 
incriminating  statements  were  made,  as 
well  as  sketches  of  the  murder  scene. 

At  the  trial  the  petitioner  requested  that 
the  evidence  be  set  aside  based  on  the 
claim  that  the  arrest  had  been  illegal.  The 
trial  court  and  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals  rejected  the  motion  to  suppress 
the  evidence,  citing  a New  York  law  which 
says  that  a suspect  may  be  held  for  ques- 
tioning merely  on  a “reasonable  suspicion” 
of  involvement  in  a crime,  even  if  probable 
cause  had  not  been  established. 

The  precedential  value  of  this  case  may 
be  of  landmark  proportions  since  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  past  has  rejected 
cases  which  have  questioned  police  authori- 
ty to  conduct  custodial  questioning  in  the 
absence  of  probable  cause.  (Dunaway  v. 
New  York,  No.  78-5066,  review  granted 
November  27,  1978.) 

Right  to  Confrontation 

Following  a decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  which  over- 
turned the  murder  convictions  of  three  co- 
defendants, the  state  of  Tennessee  filed  an 
appeal  with  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
accepted  it  for  review.  The  convictions 
were  overturned  based  upon  the  appellate 
court’s  view  that  the  trial  court  committed 
a grave  error  in  allowing  each  of  the  three 
men's  confessions  to  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence. The  appellate  bench  noted  that  each 
confession  implicated  the  other  two  de- 
fendants, thus  virtually  eliminating  the  de- 
fendant’s constitutional  right  to  cross- 
examination  of  their  accusers. 

The  appellate  court  also  held  that  be- 
cause none  of  the  co-defendants  had  testi- 
fied at  trial  the  confessions  were  not  admis- 
sible under  the  rule  established  in  Bruton  v. 
United  States.  391  U.S.  123.  As  a by- 
product of  the  Bruton  case  the  Supreme 
Court  firmly  established  that  when  a trial 
involved  co-defendants,  an  admission  by 
one  defendant  which  implicated  other  de- 
fendants was  held  to  be  inadmissible  unless 
the  defendant  making  the  admission  testi- 
fied at  the  trial. 

Before  the  Court  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  correctly  interpreted  the  Bruuton 
rule  and  subsequent  Federal  cases  which 
held  violation  of  the  rule  to  be  a harmless 
error  if  there  existed  other  “overwhelming 
evidence”  to.  support  a conviction.  (Parker 


v.  Randolph,  No.  78-99,  review  granted 
November  27,  1978.) 

Obscenity 

The  Supreme  Court  has  found  grounds 
for  plenary  review  in  an  obscenity  case 
based  on  the  possibility  of  First,  Fourth, 
and  Fourteenth  Amendment  violations  as 
well  the  stated  contention  by  the  petition- 
er that  the  judge  did  not  review  material 
under  a constitutional  standard  which 
holds  that  work  must  be  "taken  as  a 
whole”  before  being  classified  as  obscene. 

An  Orange  County,  New  York  adult 
bookstore  owner  was  convicted  of  second- 
degree  obscenity  following  the  search  and 
seizure  of  790  books,  magazines  and  films 
pursuant  to  a warrant  which  authorized  the 
seizure  of  two  specific  films  and  "any 
other  material”  that  the  judge  conducting 
the  search  determined  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Alleging  that  a local  judge  spent  six 
hours  looking  through  several  hundred 
magazines,  the  store  owner  contends  that 
the  judge’s  review  of  the  material  could  not 
possibly  meet  the  constitutional  test  for 
the  determination  of  obscenity. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  denied 
review  of  the  conviction  without  comment. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review 
two  principal  questions.  At  issue  is  whether 
the  judge's  “brief  and  incomplete  perusal 
of  the  materials  in  the  store  allowed  for 
sufficient  prior  judicial  scrutiny  which  war- 
ranted seizure,  and  whether  the  seizure  of 
all  copies  of  the  films,  books  and  maga- 
zines, amounted  to  total  prior  restraint  and 
thereby  violated  the  First,  Fourth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.  (Lo-Ji  Sales,  Inc. 
v.  New  York,  No.  78-511  review  granted 
November  27,  1978.) 

The  following  case  has  been 
placed  on  the  Court’s  docket. 

Extradition 

Three  attorneys,  all  from  Chicago,  are 
seeking  to  invalidate  an  extradition  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  defendant  they  repre- 
sent should  have  had  “notice  and  hearing 
before  official”  who  issued  the  extradition 
warrant. 

During  the  summer,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit  determined 
that  a Wisconsin  indictment  was  a basis  for 
extradition  as  established  in  Munsey  v. 
Clough,  196  U.S.  364  (1905).  In  addition 
the  appellate  court  noted  that  when  a de- 
fendant is  facing  extradition  he  is  not  en- 
titled by  the  14th  Amendment  to  notice 
and  a hearing  before  the  official  who  issued 
the  warrant. 

Attorneys  for  the  petitioner  question 
whether  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment  requires  that  the  indivi- 
dual whose  interstate  extradition  has  been 
demanded  receive  notice  and  a hearing  by 
the  governor  of  the  asylum  state  prior  to 
the  extradition.  (Abeles  v.  Elrod,  No. 
78-640,  petition  for  review  filed  October 
16,  1978.) 


Rule  on  the  Court 
Why  not  share  your  reaction  of  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  rulings  with  your 
with  your  fellow  LEN  readers?  The 
editors  welcome  well-composed  opin- 
ion pieces  on  any  topic  that  effects 
policing,  whether  they  be  in  the  form 
of  a letter  or  an  article. 


NYS  parole  board  in  jeopardy; 
fights  back  with  strict  standards 


Continued  from  Page  3 
unproved  conduct.”  The  director  of  the 
organization's  parole  revocation  defense 
unit,  Donald  H.  Zuckemian,  contended 
that  “the  guidelines  ignore  the  sentence 
actually  imposed.” 

But  Hammock  noted  that  the  stan- 
dards “are  intended  only  as  guides  and 
are  not  a substitute  for  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  many  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case." 

The  parole  board’s  very  existence  was 
put  in  doubt  almost  a year  ago  when 
Governor  Hugh  Carey  appointed  District 
Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau  of  Man- 
hattan as  chairman  of  a 1 5-member  panel 
of  judges,  lawyers,  educators  and  public 
officials  to  review  the  state’s  criminal 
sentencing  structure  and  probation  and 
parole  functions, 

One  of  the  committee’s  specific  tasks 
is  to  consider  the  concept  of  "definite 
sentencing”  in  which  a judge  is  required  to 
sentence  a convicted  offender  to  a fixed 
period  in  prison. 

While  California  and  several  other 
states  currently  use  such  a system,  New 
York  judges  are  given  broad  discretion  in 
sentencing.  As  a result,  the  actual  time  an 
offender  spends  in  prison  is  often  deter- 
mined by  the  parole  board. 

When  a felony  case  is  plea  bargained, 
the  judge  usually  prescribes  only  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  as  part  of  the  plea  agree- 
ment, leaving  the  setting  of  the  minimum 


to  the  parole  board.  In  contrast,  most 
definite  sentencing  plans  cither  call  for  the 
elimination  of  the  parole  function  or  im- 
pose severe  restrictions  on  the  parole 
board’s  authority. 

Hammock  is  not  pleased  with  the  at- 
titude of  the  state’s  review  committee. 
"The  committee  feels  parole  boards  are  an 
anathema,"  he  said.  “Wc'rc  being  treated 
as  the  opposition." 

But  Morgenthau  defended  the  im- 
partiality of  his  panel,  noting,  "We  cer- 
tainly don’t  view  them  as  the  opposi- 
tion; we  haven't  made  any  decisions 
yet."  He  added  that  the  committee  would 
offer  its  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernor later  this  month  or  early  next 
year. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
‘REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION' 

other  Equal  Opportunity  Matters 

Attorney  with  10  years'  experience 
available  for  consultations,  briefs, 
memoranda,  negotiations,  oral  argu- 
ment; formulation,  planning  and  re- 
view of  affirmative  action  programs. 
Author  of  briefs  in  Bakke  and  other 
leading  cases;  articles  on  this  subject 
in  New  York  Law  Journal  and  The 
Practical  Lawyer. 
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THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMI  R- 
ICAL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And.  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip, 
weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Oetector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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The  community  voice  in  British  policing 

An  interview  with  Assistant  Chief  Constable  Geoffrey  Dear  of  Nottinghamshire 


Geoffrey  James  Dear  is  serving  as  Assistant  Chief 
Constable  in  Nottinghamshire  in  a career  which  has  com- 
bined intensive  training  with  operational  responsibility. 

Dear  became  a constable  in  the  Peterborough  Com- 
bined Police  in  1956  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  In 
1962,  he  participated  in  a year-long  accelerated  pro- 
motion course  at  the  Police  College  at  Bramshill.  After 
serving  as  an  Inspector  in  the  Mid-Anglia  Police  he  was 
awarded  a Bramshill  Scholarship  to  read  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  where  he  graduated  with  honors. 

In  1971,  he  attended  the  Senior  Command  Course 
at  Bramshill  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Chief  Constable  of  Operations  for  Nottingham- 
shire. From  1975  to  1977,  he  served  at  Bramshill  as 
Director  of  Command  Training,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  re-planning  and  implementing  a new 
system  of  training  for  most  senior  ranks  in  the  British 
police,  lie  returned  to  the  Nottinghamshire  force  in 
1977,  resuming  his  operations  role  and  then  becoming 
officer  in  charge  of  planning  and  personnel. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Dorothy  C.uyot,  Center  for  Policy  Re- 
search. 

• • • 

LEN:  As  you  look  at  the  structure  of  how  police  provide 
service  to  people  in  Britain  what  do  you  see  as  the  major 
differences  between  your  system  and  ours? 

DEAR:  Both  structures  arc  based  on  the  common  law  and 
Anglo-Saxon  system  but  they  have  very  marked  differ- 
ences in  some  respects.  For  example,  you  have  over 
17,000  police  agencies  in  America.  We've  only  got  52  in 
the  whole  of  England,  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales  and  they  are.  coordinated  into  nine  regions.  Your 
size  will  go  quite  markedly  from  2 or  3 men  up  to  over 
20,000.  Our  pattern  would  go  from  the  minimum  of  700 
up  to  7,000,  with  the  average  being  around  about  3,000 
for  any  one  unit.  Of  course,  the  London  Metropolitan  is 
larger,  with  a size  very  similar  to  New  York’s. 

LEN:  What  do  you  sec  as  the  advantages  of  having  a mini- 
mum of  only  700? 

DEAR:  A minimum  size  of  700  is  very  efficient.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  enough  fluidity  and  purchasing  power  to  have 
most  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion. It  gives  also  plenty  of  scope  for  career  development, 
and  as  a person  who  has  been  involved  with  command 
training  for  a while,  that  interests  me.  Of  course,  any  unit 
which  is  the  average  size  of  3,000  gives  you  even  more  of 
the  same  advantages. 

Contacts  with  the  Community 
LEN:  What  do  you  think  of  the  notion  that  a larger  police 
force  might  be  less  responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  people  it  serves?  In  your  own  force  in  Nottingham- 
shire, do  you  have  any  particular  ways  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  keeping  good  relations  with  people? 

DEAR:  Perhaps  3,000,  which  we  have  in  Nottingham- 
shire, is  just  about  the  optimum  size  for  a police  unit.  You 
can  relate  to  the  community  in  a number  of  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, you  can  insure  that  your  patrol  officers  take  as 
great  a part  as  possible  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
That  way  you're  making  sure  that  you’ve  got  some  repre- 
sentation at  the  roots  where  it  matters. 

LF.N:  Since  The  government  provides  housing  for  police 
officers  ar  J requires  them  to  live  within  five  minutes  of 
their  local  precinct  station,  is  there  a great  deal  of  local  in- 
volvement? 

DE\R:  When  one  sits  on  the  promotion  board  and  talks 
to  i ffu  ers  about  their  involvement  in  things  other  than 
purely  professional  matters,  you’re  constantly  hearing 
from  officers  that  the'  are  involved  in  the  running  of  the 
local  church  group,  the  local  youth  club,  scout  groups,  ad- 
venture playgrounds.  They  are  counseling  on  panels  con- 
cerning matters  as  diverse  as  ethnic  minorities,  family 
planning,  and  marriage  counseling.  They  are  in  contact 
with  society  where  it  all  mat  rs.  They  take  up  these  activ- 
ities purely  on  their  own.  We  will  assist  them  if  we  can  to 
make  sure  that  whenever  possible,  they  can  continue  a 
permanent  commitment  with  such  a group  by  rearranging 
duties  for  them.  It  doesn’t  always  work.  A man  who,  for 
example,  is  working  a rotar  (both  day  and  night  shifts  in 
rotation)  may  well  find  that  an  evening  shift  is  clashing 
with  a youth  group  at  a time  win  ii  is  critical  that  he  be 


Assistant  Chief  Constable  Geoffrey  Dear 
there.  We  try  to  rearrange  his  shift  so  that  he  works  at 
another  time  and  is  still  kept  in  contact  with  the  youth 
group. 

We  also  make  formal  contact  with  "the  public” 
through  what  we  call  crime  prevention  panels,  where  we 
ask  communities  to  throw  up  a number  of  people  who  can 
talk  fairly  convincingly  on  their  behalf.  These  panels  will 
discuss  matters  of  concern  in  that  local  community,  en- 
compassing about  50,000  or  60,000  people.  The  panel 
would  be  based  more  on  a clearly  defined  geographical 
area  in  which  people  related  to  a central  point  rather  than 


LEN:  Is  it  this  presence  of  central  control  that  keeps  the 
control  locally  from  being  what  we  refer  to  as  political  in- 
terference? 

DEAR:  Yes  it  is.  We  are  also  protected  by  the  Police  Act, 
which  indicates  that  the  Chief  Constable  is  exercising  an 
original  authority  and  not  a delegated  one.  And  that 
means,  quite  simply,  that  he’s  answerable  to  his  commit- 
tee for  the  efficient  running  of  his  unit,  but  he’s  answer- 
able  to  the  law  for  his  actions  under  the  law.  He  can’t 
have  his  legal  powers  dictated  to  him  by  a politician. 
Standardization  come  through  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
exercises  a very  strong  hand  on  insuring  that  the  pay,  con- 
ditions, pensions,  police  operational  procedures  and  many 
other  factors  are  common  throughout  the  country.  That 
gives  us  the  chance  to  have  the  best  of  the  national  system 
with  all  the  benefits  of  the  local  one. 

LEN:  Let  me  ask  you  about  a difference  of  opinion  which 
might  happen  in  an  American  city.  A city  council  would 
want  the  police  chief  to  deploy  a great  many  officers  on 
foot  because  there  is  a nostalgia  for  the  good  old  days  of 
close  communication  between  the  foot  officer  and  the 
citizens.  Now  this  is  a management  decision  where  the  po- 
lice chief  would  be  able  to  judge  what  are  the  best  ways  of 
increasing  good  contacts  between  foot  patrol  people  and 
police  officers,  and  given  other  considerations,  perhaps 
foot  patrol  is  not  the  answer  he  would  choose.  How  is 
that  kind  of  an  issue  handled  in  Britain? 

DEAR:  It’s  handled  quite  simply.  The  police  chief,  if  he  is 
properly  structured,  will  take  soundings  and  advice  from 
his  own  officers,  who  themselves  ought  to  be  aware  of 
public  attitudes  through  the  various  measures  we’ve  men- 
tioned already.  He  will  also  take  soundings  from  the  Po- 
lice Committee  which  as  an  elected  body  ought  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  knowing  public  opinion.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  actual  deployment  of  men  on  the  ground,  that  is 
an  operational  matter,  and  that  is  solely  a matter  for  the 
chief  constable.  So  if  he  wanted  to  go  in  the  face  of  what 
his  committee  required,  he  can  do  it  with  complete  equa- 


“When it  comes  to  actual  deployment  of  men  on  the 
ground,  that  is  an  operational  matter,  and  that  is  solely  a 
matter  for  the  chief  constable.” 


numbers.  You  would  go  for  as  much  diversity  as  possible 
for  members  of  the  panel  and  you’d  get  intelligent  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  socio-economic  groups. 
The  crime  prevention  panel  does  work  quite  well. 

Policy  Making 

LEN:  What  is  the  manner  in  which  policy  is  set  for  police? 
DEAR:  There  is  the  local  government  which  operates  a 
Police  Committee,  to  whom  the  chief  constable  is  respon- 
sible. Mind  you,  he  is  also  responsible  to  the  central 
government,  which  puts  the  brakes  on  local  government 
if  they  wish  to  discharge  him  for  inefficiency. 

LEN:  Should  we  look  at  the  Police  Committee  as  compar- 
able to  school  boards  in  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem? 

DEAR:  Somewhat  comparable,  I suppose.  They  are  statu- 
torily set  up  and  they  vote  50  percent  of  the  money  to 
the  police  and  then  50  percent  comes  from  central  govern- 
ment. They  pick  the  chief  and  they  can  sack  the  chief  as 
well,  but  in  both  cases  they  have  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  We  don’t  have  the  hire  and  fire  re- 
lationship which  can  exist  in  the  American  system.  We’re 
protected  with  tremendous  security  of  tenure  in  that  re- 
spect, that  docs  give  us  the  chance  to  get  on  and  be  pro- 
fessional without  looking  sideways  at  politicians  all  the 
time. 

LEN:  How  arc  these  boards  set  up? 

DEAR:  The  local  government  organizes  itself  into  com- 
mittees for  all  sorts  of  things:  education,  transportation, 
finance,  and  amongst  other  things,  police.  The  Police 
Committee  is  drawn  from  elected  members,  local  politi- 
cians if  you  like,  all  without  a knowledge  of  police  work. 
It  is  that  group  to  whom  the  chief  constable  relates.  The 
committee  then  refers  to  the  committee  of  the  full  coun- 
cil which  ultimately  is  responsible  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
efficient  police  organization.  There  is  very  strong  central 
control  as  well,  though. 


nimity.  Except  of  course,  if  he’s  shown  to  be  inefficient, 
then  he’s  in  danger  of  jeopardizing  his  professional  posi- 
tion eventually.  If  there’s  constant  inefficiency  they  are 
going  to  remove  him  from  office,  there’s  no  doubt  about 
that. 

LEN:  Who  judges  his  Inefficiency? 

DEAR:  Inefficiency  is  judged,  in  the  final  analysis,  by  the 
central  government,  the  Home  Secretary,  through  an  in- 
spectorate. They  will  inspect,  formally  and  informally, 
every  department  throughout  the  year.  And  one  isolated 
issue,  such  as  this  which  may  well  be  a clash  of  personality 
between  the  local  Police  Committee  and  the  chief  consta- 
ble, is  not  going  to  remove  him  for  inefficiency.  In  point 
of  fact,  human  relations  are  good  most  of  the  time  and 
people  can  normally  sort  things  out  and  come  to  a solu- 
tion pretty  clearly. 

LEN:  1 have  given  you  a fictitious  American  example.  Can 
you  give  me  an  actual  British  example  where  the  Police 
Committee  and  the  police  chief  have  held  different  points 
of  view? 

DEAR:  Yes,  the  first  one  to  hit  the  headlines  for  some 
time  was  in  the  last  two  months  in  Sheffield,  which  is  a 
part  of  a police  department  known  as  South  Yorkshire.  It 
is  a very  large  department,  4,500  men.  The  local  police 
committee  wanted,  believe  it  or  not,  to  dictate  that  a 
policeman  should  be  posted  on  to  a pedestrian  crossing  to 
regulate  pedestrians  and  traffic  there.  The  constable  said, 
“No.”  He  had  better  things  for  his  men  to  do  and  impor- 
tant though  the  crossing  was,  he  had  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  priorities  and  the  crossing  would  not  be  manned. 
The  police  committee  than  said,  "Well  if  that  is  the  case, 
we  shall  reduce  the  police  budget,"  which  is  something 
that  they  can  do,  because  fiscal  matters  fall  within  their 
domain. 

I don’t  know  how  it’s  been  resolved  because  this  was 
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“Leadership  today,  particularly  in  the  very  large  police  unit,  has  to  do  with  delega- 
tion [and]  putting  the  levels  of  responsibility  down  at  the  right  level  to  develop  the 
careers  of  people  in  the  ranks  by  giving  them  as  much  experience  as  possible.” 
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still  running  nearly  a month  ago  when  1 left  to  come  to 
the  States.  In  the  final  analysis  of  course,  the  police  com- 
mittee would  be  looked  at  very  closely  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment who  would  themselves  ask  the  question,  “Is  this 
department  being  run  efficiently?  If  it’s  not,  we,  the  cen- 
tral government  will  take  away  all  or  pan  of  the  50  per- 
cent grant.”  So  there's  a very  strong  arm  with  a lot  of 
muscle  belonging  to  the  central  government,  to  pull  either 
the  chief  constable  into  line  or,  I suspect  in  this  case,  the 
Police  Committee  into  line. 

[In  a letter  of  November  15,  Mr.  Dear  reported  the 
outcome.  “The  Police  Committee  eventually  allowed  the 
matter  to  drop,  having  presumably  accepted  advice  that 
matters  of  law  enforcement  and  priorities  in  this  field  are 
entirely  a matter  for  the  chief  officer  of  the  area  con- 
cerned. "] 

LEN:  Has  the  central  government  ever  reduced  funds  to 
a police  force? 

DEAR:  Not  for  some  time.  Normally  the  threat  of  reduc- 
tion is  sufficient  but  there  have  been  cases.  If  one  goes 
back  40  or  50  years,  there  were  considerable  numbers  of 
cases  where  the  grant  was  reduced  or  withheld  complete- 
ly. The  withholding  of  it  these  days  is  something  which  is 
rarely  even  talked  about  in  a system  that  has  been  operat- 
ing for  more  than  100  years. 

The  Permanent  Beat  Officer 

LEN:  Let  me  come  back  to  the  question  of  local  contacts 
What  in  fact  do  chief  constables  do  specifically  to  build 
better  relations  between  police  officers  and  the  commu- 
nity? 

DEAR:  To  go  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  there’s  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  best  relationships  come  from  good 
patrol  officers.  You  can  set  up  as  many  committees  as  you 
like,  and  as  many  community  relations  units  as  you  like, 
and  the  idea  may  be  very  good,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  comes  down  to  the 
quality  of  the  man,  the  patrol  officer  on  the  street.  And 
that’s  taking  the  question  away  from  committees. 

We  saw  some  years  ago  that  the  relationships  were  de- 
teriorating in  the  inner  cities,  largely  because  officers  did 
not  have  the  same  degree  of  contact  with  the  public  in 
areas  like  that.  I understand  that’s  true  in  the  American 
situation  as  well.  Men  didn’t  know  or  didn’t  care  too 
much  about  the  area  they  were  working  in  and  everything 
was  going  to  a downward  spiral.  In  the  rural  areas,  on  the 
other  hand,  relationships  were  traditionally  and  constant- 
ly good  between  the  rural  police  officers  and  their  static 
public.  To  try  to  beat  the  inner  city  problem  we  have  for 
some  time  now,  in  effect,  visited  the  village  system  on  the 
town.  We've  done  it  by  saying  we  will  have  men  assigned 
to  permanent  community  areas  within  the  city.  Some- 
times we've  called  him  the  resident  constable,  sometimes 
the  permanent  beat  officer,  but  the  concept  is  the  same, 
even  though  the  name  may  change  from  department  to 
department.  It’s  essentially  a man  who  works  constantly 
in  one  small,  readily-defined  area-,  he  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  public  can  look  to  as  their  police  officer.  He  is  a law 
enforcing  officer  first  and  foremost,  but  he  is  also  very 
much,  the  front  line  social  worker.  He  fronts  up  the  whole 
police  organization,  choosing  his  hours  of  duty,  working 
in  plainclothes  or  uniform  as  he  sees  fit,  and  only  referring 
to  senior  officers  in  terms  of  telling  them  what  he  is  do- 
ing. The  supervision  is  minimal  and  therefore  you're  look- 
ing to  very  experienced  and  competent  men,  indeed. 

LEN:  Does  he  respond  to  calls  for  service? 

DEAR:  He  will  respond  to  calls  for  service  if  he's  available 
and  if  he  is  so  placed  to  do  it.  He  will  have  over  the  top  of 
him,  superimposed  on  him  the  system  of  response  cars 
and  specialist  units  if  he  needs  them.  In  terms  of  putting 
officers  face-to-face  with  the  public,  recognizable  and 
with  personalities  built  in,  the  key  is  the  permanent  beat 
officer.  We  find  it  works  very  well.  It  may  take  a year,  if 
you  get  in  a really  difficult  area,  to  establish  some  sort  of 
rapport,  but  it  is  well  worth  working  it. 

LEN:  In  a given  area  how  many  officers  will  there  be 
working  in  cars  to  handle  the  calls  for  service?  And  what 
is  the  ratio  between  them  and  the  permanent  beat  offi- 
cers? 

DEAR;  Usually  what  we  call  a "beat  car,”  will  cover  two 
or  three  permanent  beat  officers'  areas.  You  tend  to  in- 
crease or  lower  the  ratio  according  to  the  time  of  day.  Wc 
arc  saying  5.7  men  for  any  one  24-hour  function.  If  you 


count  training  and  sickness  and  leave  and  then  three 
shifts,  it  should  take  5.7  men  at  the  minimum  for  a 24- 
hour  beat  car.  The  permanent  beat  man  only  covers  his 
beat  for  an  eight-hour  shift.  During  two-thirds  of  the  time 
when  there  won’t  be  a permanent  beat  officer  present  in 
the  area  you  would  expect  the  beat  car  to  spend  rather 
more  time  there. 

LEN:  What  about  the  coordination  at  the  beat  level,  when 
the  beat  man  believes  that  today  he  should  be  working 
during  the  day  and  tomorrow  during  the  evening? 

DEAR:  He’ll  do  it  himself.  He’ll  draw  up  his  own  sched- 
ule of  duties/and  present  it  to  his  supervisors  for  approval. 
Normally  the  approval  is  given  without  question.  They 
may  ask  why  he  is  doing  it  and,  but  assuming  he  comes 
with  a cogent  reason,  then  there’s  no  problem.  Since  these 
are  experienced  men  it  usually  is  a cogent  reason.  Other- 
wise, of  course,  it’s  going  to  have  to  be  resolved  by  a 
hierarchical  system. 

There’s  an  elitist  approach  beginning  to  build  up  with 
the  good  permanent  beat  officer.  And,  I think,  in  manage- 
ment terms,  we’ve  denigrated  the  position  of  the  patrol 
constable  for  too  long.  We  tended  to  say,  “You  needn’t 


bother  about  this  sort  of  work  for  very  long.  We’ll  get  you 
into  crime  detection  or  something  else  which  is  much 
more  exciting.”  In  fact,  we  have  been  remiss  in  this  be- 
cause there’s  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  most  important  man 
of  all  is  the  man  on  the  ground,  in  contact  with  the  gener- 
al public.  There’s  no  more  important  man  in  that  sphere 
than  the  permanent  beat  officer,  and  the  more  wc  recog- 
nize this  and  accord  status  to  that  particular  role,  the 
more  we  will  have  it  recognized  as  a desirable  function  of 
police  work. 

LEN:  This  is  a change  in  the  whole  status  of  police  work 
on  the  street. 

DEAR:  Yes,  and  I think  we’ve  got  to  do  it. 

LEN:  What  are  the  particular  ways  in  which  you  give  sta- 
tus to  patrol  constables? 

DEAR:  You  can  make  it  known  as  the  job  from  which  a 
sizable  proportion  of  promotions  come.  You  can  see  that 
the  permanent  officer  is  accorded  the  necessary  respect  in 
the  media.  You  are  telling  people  that  this  is  worthwhile 
in  the  amount  of  discretion  you  give  him,  the  greater  the 
job  satisfaction,  and  so  on.  At  the  moment  in  the  British 
system  we  don’t  pay  merit  money  and  I think  we’ve  got 
to.  I think  we’ve  got  to  recognize  this  man  in  the  inner 
city  area  who  may  well  have  taught  himself  to  speak 
Urdu  or  Gujarati  and  who  is  working  something  like  16 
hours  a day  on  police  work  and  in  club  service,  for  ex- 
ample. You've  got  to  pay  him  more  than  the  man  who  is 
simply  doing  eight  hours,  going  home  and  digging  his  gar- 
den or  playing  golf.  It’s  plain  economic  sense.  I think 
we’ve  got  to  pay  him  sufficient  to  ensure  that  he’s  willing 
to  stay  doing  that  job  - not  stay  at  the  bottom,  in  the  old 
terms  - but  stay  doing  the  most  important  job  of  all. 
LEN:  The  first  attraction  you  mentioned  is  promotional 
opportunity,  and  of  course,  there  is  more  status  and  more 
reward  to  leave  the  beat  and  become  a supervisor. 

DEAR:  We’ve  got  this  paradox,  haven 'j.  we,  that  the  very 
best  men  are  those  you  want  -to  promote,  and  yet  wc  arc 
also  saying  that  wc  want  to  leave  a lot  of  these  very  good 
men  at  the  bottom  where  it  all  counts  because  that’s 
where  the  quality  of  policing  is  most  important.  If  you  are 
going  to  deny  a man  the  opportunity  of  promotion 
you’ve  got  to  pay  him  as  recompense. 

LEN:  Perhaps  the  basic  problem  is  that  the  police  officer 
has  traditionally  been  looked  at  as  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  organization.  Instead,  the  organization  might  be 
changed  to  become  one  for  professionals,  in  which  the 
officer  on  the  street  is  the  professional  delivering  service. 
If  you  look  at  the  way  a university  or  hospital  is  struc- 
tured, you  will  sec  that  the  professors  and  doctors  contin- 
ue to  do  the  same  job  throughout  their  careers. 

DEAR:  Yes.  I think  you’re  quite  right.  You  can  use  teach- 
ing as  an  analogy.  I think,  and  look  at  the  young  student 
teacher  who  begins  a teaching  career  hoping  to  become 
the  head  of  a teaching  department  or  a head  teacher  and 


doesn't  make  it.  He  retires  at  the  end  of  a teaching  career 
as  a teacher  and  thinks  for  all  the  effort  he  has  still  been 
doing  a very  worthwhile  job  and  knows  he  is  accorded 
respect  by  the  community.  I suspect  that  in  the  past  the 
average  police  officer  who  hasn’t  gained  promotion  has 
seen  himself  as  something  of  a failure,  even  though  he 
may  have  been  on  patrol  work  all  the  time  at  this  very 
important  level.  1 think  that's  got  to  be  changed,  and 
we’ve  got  to  ensure  that  the  social  recognition  of  that 
particular  police  role  is  heightened. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  effective  ways  to 
change  the  hierarchical  structure  is  to  see  that  the  re- 
wards of  the  job  arc  not  to  become  manager  but  rather 
to  continue  providing  direct  service? 

DEAR;  I’m  sure  of  that.  I’m  sure  the  average  person 
joins  the  police  because  he  likes  to  deal  with  people  and 
wants  to  do  something  which  is  socially  useful.  Then  he 
finds  he  is  in  an  organization  which  is  geared  to  reward 
by  promotion.  In  the  British  system,  we've  got  seven  or 
eight  different  levels  that  one  can  go  through.  As  soon  as 
one  begins  to  rise  he  loses  contact  with  people,  the  very 


could  well  do,  perhaps,  with  four  levels,  and  we  could 
certainly  do  with  a perhaps  complicated  but  necessary 
system  of  merit  money,  and  a much  greater  concentra- 
tion of  job  satisfaction. 

Leadership 

LEN:  As  you  look  at  the  whole  management  question, 
how  is  police  management  basically  different  from  the 
management  of  any  large  organization  which  provides  per- 
sonal service? 

DEAR:  I think  wc  must  put  police  management  into  two 
categories;  management  internal  to  the  organization,  and 
external,  concerning  what  it  does  with  society.  Internally, 
police  organizations  aren't  that  much  different  from  a 
good  many  other  organizations.  Multinational  corpora- 
tions are  very  similar  in  the  way  they  run,  for  example. 
But  you've  got  this  essential  ingredient  in  police  work  of 
the  feeling  of  a corporate  spirit.  It  has  to  do  with  morale. 
The  police  are  singularly  at  risk  of  changes  in  morale  by 
external  influences.  Morale  should  be  high,  it  should  be 
kept  high  for  the  right  reasons  and  not  the  wrong  ones. 
Management,  a propos  the  internal  organization  really  re- 
volves around  the  right  reason  for  high  morale.  It  has  to 
do  with  leadership,  I think,  rather  than  with  managing,  if 
one  can  differentiate  between  the  two.  Leadership  has 
very  much  to  do  with  getting  a group  of  highly  qualified 
men  and  women  to  pull  together  in  the  same  direction 
and  to  feel  that  what  they’re  doing  is  worthwhile.  Leader- 
ship is  very  much  more  personalized  given  the  exposed 
nature  of  police  work  as  compared  to  the  anonymous,  big 
international  corporations. 

LEN:  There’s  a notion  of  police  leadership  that  says  when 
there’s  an  important  gambling  raid  the  chief  goes  out  and 
does  the  job  himself.  Now  I presume  that’s  not  the  kind 
of  leadership  you  mean. 

DEAR:  No,  it  can  be  the  sort  of  leadership  that  one  saw. 
for  example,  in  the  First  World  War.  going  over  the  top  of 
the  trench  in  front  of  your  men.  That  is,  a detectable 
form  of  leadership,  but  leadership  today,  particularly  in 
che  very  large  police  unit,  has  to  do  with  delegation,  has 
to  do  with  putting  the  levels  of  responsibility  down  at  the 
right  level  to  develop  the  careers  of  people  in  the  ranks 
junior  to  oneself  by  giving  them  as  much  experience  and 
responsibility  as  possible.  All  the  time  the  leader  must 
look  for  the  key  factor  of  morale  because  a police  depart- 
ment with  morale  can  go  a long  way  and  create  a very  fine 
service  indeed.  Without  it,  it’s  almost  impossible  to 
manage.  For  this  reason,  given  the  tremendous  autonomy 
that  devolves  on  each  individual  officer,  he  can  pull 
together  as  a member  of  the  team  or  fragment  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  sink  in  those  circumstances  without  trace. 

LEN:  Whenever  I hear  the  term  “morale"  used  in  this 
country,  there's  an  adjective  in  front  of  it  — low.  I ve 
never  yet  heard  morale  discussed  when  it  is  high. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


essence  of  the  job  in  the  first  place.  Yes,  I would  agree  wc 

“You  can  set  up  as  many  committees  as  you  like  and  the 
idea  may  be  very  good,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  comes  down  to  the  quality  of  the  patrol  officer.” 
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“Leadership  has  got  to  work  on  building  up  the  officer’s  autonomy  rather  than  sup- 
pressing it.  You’ve  got  to  make  the  man  feel  that  his  is  genuinely  an  integral  part  of 
the  organization  and  train  him  to  use  this  autonomy  to  the  best  of  his  ability.’’ 


Continued  from  Page  7 

DEAR:  Oh  yes,  we're  conscious  of  it  and  can  see  it  swing- 
ing little  by  little  up  and  down,  and  it  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors.  Usually  it  is  average  to  high  in  Great 
Britain.  It  tends  to  be  there  because  we  enjoy  for  various 
reasons  a very  great  degree  of  stat  is  and  respect. 

In  this  conversation  we  have  been  talking  in  general 
terms  about  consensus  policing.  By  consensus  policing,  I 
mean  any  system  which  has  a small  number  of  police  offi- 
cers operating  with  the  general  support  of  the  public  - a 
support  which  if  it  were  withdrawn,  would  leave  that  law 
enforcement  agency  with  insufficient  men  and  insufficient 
powers  to  be  effective.  Given  the  consensus  support, 
morale  is  going  to  be  high.  Given  a diminution  of  consen- 
sus support,  then  morale  goes  down.  Take  the  consensus 
support  away  completely  and  then  law  and  order,  in  that 
circumstance,  will  eventually  break  down  and  it  will  be 
replaced  by  a much  more  authoritarian  system  which 
would  be  less  desirable  to  work  with  or  work  underneath. 
We’re  talking  about  policing  by  consensus  and  if  the  con- 
sensus support  is  high,  then  the  morale  tends  to  follow  it. 
LEN:  You  mentioned  earlier,  in  the  question  of  manage- 
ment of  police  that  officers  are  quite  autonomous.  What 
then  arc  the  key  ways  in  which  the  police  chief  either  as 
a leader  influences  the  actions  of  the  officers  out  on 
patrol? 

DEAR:  They  are  autonomous  of  course,  in  the  sense  that 
in  the  final  analysis  they  arc  going  to  be  answerable  for 
their  actions  in  law  themselves,  personally  in  court  and  for 
that  reason  they  can’t  hide  behind  the  defense  of  follow- 
ing orders.  An  officer  is  eoine  to  invoke  his  autonomy  if 


he  thinks  that  the  order  is  illegal  or  immoral.  Leadership 
has  got  to  work  on  building  up  the  officer’s  autonomy 
rather  than  suppressing  it.  You’ve  got  to  make  the  man 
feel  that  his  is  quite  genuinely  an  integral  part,  an  impor- 
tant part,  of  the  organization  and  train  him  to  use  this 
autonomy  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Yet,  at  the  same  time 
(and  this  isn’t  a paradox  though  it  may  seem  to  be)  you 
must  coordinate  his  efforts  with  those  of  the  others.  I 
think  if  you  identify  objectives  to  him  and  indicate  the 
desirability  of  them,  he  will  tend  to  follow  the  leader  with 
the  proven  record  by  recognizing  that  the  order  of  priori- 
ties identified  for  him  is  the  correct  one. 

LEN:  At  the  time  you  were  in  charge  of  operations  in 
Nottinghamshire,  what  kind  of  objectives  did  you  identi- 
fy for  your  officers? 

DEAR:  Well,  for  example,  we  patrol  all  the  main  roads 
and  secondary  roads  from  our  own  resources  because  we 
don’t  have  a separate  highway  patrol.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  old  idea  of  putting  out  traffic  patrol  cars  and  saying, 
"Enforce  the  Road  Traffic  Act  in  entirety”  was  complete- 
ly meaningless.  It  led  to  a numbers  game.  What  we  did 
instead  was  to  computerize  all  the  accident  records  and  to 
recognize,  for  a start,  that  traffic  patrol  is  very  much  a 
question  of  reducing  road  casualties.  Then  we  got  from 
the  computer  an  indication  of  where  accidents  were 
occurring  which  were  being  caused  by  serious  breaches  of 
traffic  law.  Then  we  deployed  traffic  vehicles  and  men  in 
such  a way  that  they  were  targeted  against  certain  types 
of  offense  only,  those  offenses  which  if  reduced  would 
reduce  the  accident  rate.  We  weren’t  concerned  with  what 
might  be  called  revenue  collecting  or  the  mish-mash  of 


technical  offenses;  we  were  going  solidly  for  the  offenses 
leading  to  serious  injuries  and  serious  damage.  We  thought 
that  we  were  successful  if  we  proved  that  the  accidents 
dropped  in  those  areas  and  this  was  very  much  an  exercise 
in  management  by  objectives.  Officers  were  briefed  to  go 
out  to  a specific  area  for  a specific  job,  and  they  very 
quickly  recognized  the  thinking  behind  the  job,  and  in 
some  areas  significantly  lowered  the  accident  rates  on 
main  roads. 

LEN:  That's  an  impressive  example  of  a specific  objective 
which  could  be  measured.  What  about  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  police  work,  such  as  maintaining  the  peace  among 
the  people  who  live  near  each  other? 

DEAR:  It's  much  more  difficult.  You  can  quantify  it  to 
some  extent  with  crime  rates  and  so  on,  and  very  often 
you  do  it  through  having  community  sensitivity  by  seeing 
yourself  as  part  of  society.  I keep  coming  back  to  this. 
You  have  all  sorts  of  sounding  boards  in  society.  Being 
part  of  society  yourself,  you  are  really  doing  it  by  touch 
and  experience.  And  if  you’re  doing  that  properly,  using 
the  media  as  well  as  a sounding  board,  you  can  get  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  whether  you're  giving  the  general 
public  the  service  that  they  want. 

LEN:  And  how  does  the  police  leader  translate  a sense 
like  this  into  objectives  for  his  force? 

DEAR:  1 don't  know  that  1 can  give  a general  answer  to 
that  one.  The  old  approach  to  systems  training  was  that  if 
you  can’t  measure  it,  don’t  train  for  it.  If  you  can’t  mea- 
sure it,  don’t  do  it.  But  that  isn’t  the  answer,  of  course.  1 
think  it’s  possible  to  state  an  objective,  but  often  it  is 
more  difficult  to  measure  the  success.  Very  often  you 
come  to  measuring  the  success  by  unquantifiable  means, 
such  as  sensing  public  reaction,  public  approval  or  dis- 
approval, or  police  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  system. 
LEN:  If  an  American  police  chief  were  to  come  to  your 
jurisdiction,  what  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  think  he 
should  have  a look  at? 

DEAR:  I’m  not  sure  that  the  British  system  could  be 
adopted  in  entirety  into  America  and  still  succeed.  Nei- 
ther do  I think  that  the  American  system  in  entirety 
would  succeed  in  Great  Britian.  I think  we  do  have  some 
things  to  offer.  First,  1 suppose,  is  government  control  of 
guns.  I readily  accept  that  we  haven’t  got  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  that  the  gun  doesn’t 
figure  in  public  consciousness  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
does  in  America.  So  that  is  something  that  an  American 
police  chief  would  look  at,  but  would  not  be  able  to 
change  one  way  or  the  other  I suspect  — certainly  not 
over  the  short  term. 

Second,  I think  the  way  in  which  we  are  organized  into 
bigger  units  is  probably  quite  impressive.  Certainly  in 
cost-effectiveness  terms  it  is  better,  and  probably  also  in 
terms  of  overall  efficiency.  1 don’t  know  that  it’s  a good 
thing  to  have  a lot  of  units  of  less  than  ten  men;  given 
modern  communications  that  must  be  an  enormous 
cost. 

Third,  I think  career  development  which  has  been 
getting  progressively  more  sophisticated  since  1962,  is 
one  of  the  main  strengths  of  the  British  police.  It  is 
professionalization  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  that  one 
can  now  invoke.  We  can  do  this  because  we’ve  got  a semi- 
national structure  and  can  pull  men  in  competitively  for 
courses  from  across  the  country,  on  a regular,  identified, 
career  basis.  Perhaps  that  is  the  greatest  factor  of  all,  be- 
cause the  most  expensive  and  the  most  sensitive  material 
that  we  have  to  operate  with  is  manpower.  We’re  labor- 
intensive,  so  we’ve  got  to  look  after  what  we’ve  got  — our 
own  manpower  — in  terms  of  recruiting  the  best  and  then 
training  to  the  best  effect.  I’m  not  saying  we  have  all  the 
answers  by  any  means,  but  I think  we’re  working  very 

well  on  a structure  which  can  still  be  improved. 
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ON  CRIME 


By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


Family  violence  explored  in  newly-released  books 


Probably  the  most  neglected,  if  not 
shunned  area  of  crime  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  home,  the  every  day  brutality  that  is 
loosely  termed  “family  squabble,”  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  trau- 
matic for  the  victim  and  bestial  for  the  per- 
petrator. Terry  Davidson’s  Conjugal  Crime 
(Hawthorn)  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive books  in  recent  times  to  expose  on 
a broad  scale  the  classless  plight  of  battered 
women  and  children.  (It  is  a myth  that 
wife  and  child-beating  are  restricted  to  the 
uneducated  of  the  slums;  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  the  homes  of  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can families.) 

In  addition  to  presenting  this  age-old 
problem  in  passionate,  graphic  style,  Ms. 
Davidson,  herself  a victim  of  a middle 
class  wife-beater  (a  clergyman  no  less) 
offers  constructive  and  perhaps  life-saving 
advice  to  the  beaten  woman,  who  can  seek 
counseling  and  shelter  for  herself  and  her 
children;  an  extremely  useful  appendix 
lists,  state  by  state,  hot  lines  and  shelters 
for  such  victims.  Also  included  are  a num- 
ber of  available  counseling  services  for  the. 
mentally  disturbed  husband  anxious  to  re- 
form his  sadistic  anger. 

The  author’s  moving  documentation 
spares  herself  least,  retelling  the  horror 
story  of  her  own  childhood  when  “we 
(children)  were  to  watch  calmly,  without 
reacting,  without  visibly  flinching,  when- 
ever this  self-righteous  man  punched  my 
mother,  pummeled  her,  kicked  her.  . . . 
At  these  times  I was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  room,  or  hide,  or  even  cover  my  face. 
If  I cried  out,  he’d  turn.  . .on  me.  So  I’d 
stuff  my  hand  into  my  mouth  and  some- 


introduction  to  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  Revised  27th  printing.  By 
A.C.  Germann,  Frank  K.  Day,  and  Robert 
R.J.  Gallati.  Charles  C.  Thomas  Publishers. 
1978. 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice,  2nd  Ed. 
By  Donald  J.  Newman.  J.P.  Lippincott 
Company.  1978. 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice.  By 
Joseph  Senna  and  Larry  J.  Siegel.  West 
Publishing  Company.  1978. 

The  number  of  introductory  texts  in 
criminal  justice  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  one  is  now  faced  with  a broad  range 
in  quality.  Each  of  the  works  reviewed  here 
represents  a worthwhile  contribution,  if  for 
different  reasons.  The  dynamic  nature  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  calls  for  a con- 
tinuous need  to  bring  new  material  to  the 
forefront.  This  is  nowhere  more  challeng- 
ing than  in  the  introductory  area,  where  an 
author  is  faced  with  explaining  not  only  a 
complex  system,  but  with  explaining  sys- 
temic changes  and  current  research,  much 
of  it  contradictory. 

In  this  context  Introduction  to  Criminal 
Justice  by  Senna  and  Siegel  is  an  important 
new  work,  both  in  providing  new  material 
and  explaining  the  foundations  of  the  jus- 


how  stop  time  and  feelings  until  he  was 
finished.”  Ms.  Davidson  offers  the  reader 
a devastating,  courageous  book. 

In  the  same  vein  is  Erin  Pizzcy's  Scream 
Quietly  or  the  Neighbors  Will  Hear  (En- 
slow).  Ms.  Pizzey’s  work  which  is  a sup- 
plement to  her  shocking  film,  License  for 
Violence , which  was  telecast  on  PBS  in 
1977.  Though  the  book  nowhere  matches 
the  Davidson  work  in  its  style  and  content, 
it  does  relate  important  legal  advice  for  vic- 
tims. Web  of  Violence  (Routledge  & Kcgan 
Paul)  by  Jean  Renvoize  presents  much  the 
same  shattered  portrait  of  the  family  tom 
apart  through  wife  and  child  battering  in 
Britain.  It  is  a source  of  valuable  data  for 
doctors,  police,  judges  and  social  workers. 

Children  entrapped  in  crime  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a plethora  of  books  of  late,  the 
most  spectacular  case  being  the  mass  ab- 
duction of  the  26  young  children  in  a 
school  bus  in  Chowchilla,  California  on 
July  15,  1976.  Why  Have  They  Taken  Our 
Children  (Delacorte  Press),  by  Jack  Baugh 
and  Jefferson  Morgan,' explores  in  a highly 
stylized,  fast-paced  account  the  kidnapping 
and  search  for  the  children  who  were 
sealed  underground,  along  with  the  bus,  in 
a remote  quarry.  Especially  impressive  is 
the  book’s  detailed  chronicle  of  the  dogged 
investigation  by  law  enforcement  officers 
who  finally  uncovered  and  saved  the  chil- 
dren, in  addition  to  hunting  down  the  un- 
likely middle  class  kidnappers,  Fred  Woods 
and  the  Schoenfeld  brothers. 

Another  devastating  account  of  kidnap- 
ping is  related  in  Kidnapped!  ( Harmony 
Books)  by  Curtis  Bill  Pepper,  which  en- 
compasses in  a rich,  compelling  style  the 


tice  system.  The  book  encompasses  the 
major  areas  of  criminal  justice,  ranging 
from  discussions  of  criminological  theory 
to  the  day-to-day  problems  facing  the 
practitioner. 

The  authors  provide  an  overview  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  with  separate  sec- 
tions on  law  enforcement,  the  courts,  cor 
rections  and  the  juvenile  justice  process.  Of 
special  interest  to  the  serious  beginning 
student  is  a comprehensive  reading  list  in 
each  of  the  subject  areas.  Appendices  in- 
clude a selected  glossary  of  terms  in  crimi- 
nal justice  and  selected  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Of  particular 
interest  to  the  pre-service  student  is  an  ap- 
pendix on  careers  in  criminal  justice. 

The  book  is  well  diagrammed  and  il- 
lustrated, with  a comprehensive  index.  The 
authors'  approach  is  generally  straighfor- 
ward  and  descriptive,  rather  than  philo- 
sophical. The  accompanying  study  guide  to 
the  book,  by  Roy  Roberg,  provides  an- 
other useful  tool  for  the  student. 

Among  the  established  introductory 
texts  are  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 
by  Donald  Newman,  and  Introduction  to 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  by 
A.C.  Germann.  Frank  D.  Day  and  Robert 
R.J.  Gallati,  both  of  which  are  widely 


abduction  of  Italian  millionaire  Paolo 
Lazzaroni  on  March  21,  1977.  Pepper’s 
story  is  replete  with  the  Mafia,  the  Red 
Brigades,  and  the  diligent  efforts  of  Italian 
police  to  find  and  free  Lazzaroni,  who  was 
held  for  17  days  of  nightmarish  terror  be- 
fore being  liberated.  This  is  also  a good 
overall  study  of  Italy’s  current  plague  of 
kidnappings,  during  which  75  sensational 
abductions  took  place  in  1977  alone. 

Anna  Demeter’s  Legal  Kidnapping 
(Beacon)  deals  with  parental  abductions, 
chiefly  that  of  Mrs.  Demeter's  children. 
The  book  takes  the  form  of  an  intriguing 
journal  of  anguish  and  futility  which  de- 
tails the  author’s  efforts  to  regain  her  chil- 
dren, who  vanished  with  their  father  in  a 
17-wcek,  20,000-mile  flight.  A much  more 
heinous  crime  involving  children  is  out- 
lined in  the  comprehensive,  often  chilling 
study  of  Babyselling  (Vanguard),  by  Nancy 
C.  Baker.  The  author  does  a valiant  job  at 
exposing  how  brokers,  parents,  certain 
agencies,  and  court  figures  conspire  to  traf- 
fic in  humans  to  glean  millions.  In  a shock- 
ing, vitally-needed  book  - one  of  the  best 
in  its  genre  - Ms.  Baker  zeroes  in  on  this 
insidious  racket. 

The  hotly-debated  abortion  issue  is 
cooly  analyzed  by  Dr.  William  A.  Nolen  in 
his  The  Baby  in  The  Bottle  (Coward, 
McCann  & Gcoghcgan),  which  basically 
concerns  itself  with  the  controversial  con- 
viction (later  overturned  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Supreme  Court)  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Edelin  for  manslaughter  in  performing  an 
abortion  upon  Alice  Roe.  Nolen’s  study  is 
fairly  middle-of-the-road,  but  it  is  a 
thoughtful  one  with  much  to  offer  to  any 


accepted.  The  Germann,  Day,  Gallati 
book,  now  in  its  revised  twenty-seventh 
printing,  is  perhaps  the  classic  in  the  field, 
and  continues  to  hold  its  place  in  the 
market.  Newman's  work,  now  in  its  second 
edition,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  best  introductory  texts  on  the  market 
today.  This  reviewer  agrees. 

In  the  second  edition  Newman  has  up- 
dated his  book  with  recent  research  find- 
ings and  the  results  of  legislative  changes 
and  appellate  rulings.  Of  the  three  works 
■under  review,  Newman’s  takes  a more 
philosophical  approach,  emphasizing  many 
of  the  theoretical  implications  which 
abound  in  criminal  justice  circles  today, 
Newman  seems  to  raise  more  questions 
than  the  other  authors,  and  he  does  not 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submissions  to: 
Fditor,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


of  the  nearly  one  million  women  who  opt 
for  abortion  each  year. 

The  harsh,  unthinking  penitentiary 
methods  employed  in  England  during  the 
Industrial  Revolution  arc  excrutiatingly 
chronicled  in  Michael  lgnatieff's  A Just 
Measure  of  Pain  (Pantheon),  A much- 
heralded  young  criminologist,  Ignatieff 
presents  a scholarly  study  which  sheds 
light  on  the  unreasonable  and  inhuman 
system  that  brought  about  the  use  of 
solitary  cells,  uniforms,  monitoring  and 
regimenting  ever)'  waking  moment  of  a 
prisoner.  Any  penologist  will  find  this  to 
be  a useful  and  informative  historical  tool. 

Corruption  of  a different  stripe  is  en- 
tailed in  Scandal  and  Reform  (University 
of  California  Press),  by  Lawrence  W. 
Sherman.  The  author  proposes  an  un- 
usual and  unpopular  means  to  control 
scandal  among  police  departments,  name- 
ly the  widespread  use  of  coven  techniques, 
spies,  informants,  and  surveillance  to  root 
out  corruption  among  police.  All  of  this, 
of  course,  is  in  mortal  combat  with  the 
ever-increasing  power  of  police  unions. 

Crime  Doctor  (Soules)  by  John  D, 
Larson,  considered  by  many  to  the  world's 
foremost  medical  detective  today,  and  who 
once  operated  a famous  and  independent 
crime  laboratory,  specializing  in  forensic- 
pathology,  in  Tacoma,  Washington. 

(Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  III.  60614) 

Analytical  papers 
sought  for  meeting 
of  CJ  statisticians 

The  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Associa- 
tion is  soliciting  papers  for  its  annual  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  in  Boston  next  Feb- 
ruary 21-23. 

"Papers  which  stress  the  use  of  analysis 
by  criminal  justice  policymakers  or  statisti- 
cal methodologies  applicable  to  criminal 
justice  data  will  be  favored,"  a group 
spokesman-  said,  noting  that  the  papers 
selected  will  be  published  as  pan  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  organization. 

The  group,  which  is  composed  principal- 
ly of  the  directors  of  criminal  justice  statis- 
tical analysis  centers  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States,  will  consider  submissions  from 
both  members  and  non-members.  Papers 
must  be  adaptable  to  readings  of  about  15 
minutes. 

Individuals  who  arc  interested  in  sub- 
mitting concepts  must  send  a one  para- 
graph abstract  of  their  paper  to  the  associa- 
tion’s program  committee  by  January  15. 
1979. 

Abstracts  should  be  addressed  to: 
Michael  A.  Lcttrc,  Chief  of  Information 
and  Statistics,  Governor's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  700  Investment  Place,  Towson, 
MD  21204. 

Inquiries  concerning  reservations  for  the 
meeting  can  be  sent  to  Dr.  Carolyn  F. 
Shettle,  Director.  Statistics  Analysis  Cen- 
ter, Committee  on  Criminal  Justice,  110 
Trcmoni  Street,  Boston.  MA  02108. 


New  and  revised  introductory  texts  attempt  to 
provide  a better  overview  of  criminal  justice 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Director,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology. 
The  University  of  Maryland  is  seeking  candidates  for  this 
<s>  position,  with  the  following  qualifications:  an  established 
^ reputation  as  a scholar  as  evidenced  by  a substantial 
z record  of  publications;  active  involvement  in  funded 
Z researcli;  evidence  of  administrative  ability ; commitment 
■g  to  a multidisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  criminal 
justice  and  criminology;  commitment  to  maintaining 

* excellence  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  education,  and 
u.  eligibility  for  appointment  at  the  full  professor  level. 
uj  Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  University 

before  February  15,  1979.  Send  vita  and  the  names  of 
J three  references  to  Dr.  Nancy  S.  Anderson,  Search 
Committee  Chairman,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
Criminology,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 
20742. 

* Police  Research  Assistants.  The  Memphis,  Tennessee  Po- 
2)  lice  Department,  in  cooperation  with  Southern  Illinois 
in  University,  is  offering  several  part-time  research  posts  that 
k will  be  coupled  with  graduate  level  coursework,  leading  to 
■|  an  M.S.  in  Administration  of  Justice. 

Jj  Successful  candidates  will  be  assigned  to  the  depart- 
Q ment's  Research  and  Development  Bureau  with  faculty 
from  the  university’s  Law  Enforcement  Graduate  Program 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and 
Corrections. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree 
from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  and 
passing  the  Memphis  department’s  pre-employment  back- 
ground investigation. 

The  research  assistants  will  receive  $378  for  20  hours 
of  service  per  week  and  a waiver  of  tuition  for  graduate 
coursework.  Specific  projects  in  which  the  interns  will  be 
involved  include  patrol  and  criminal  task  analysis,  im- 
provement of  investigative  techniques  in  rape  and  homi- 
cides cases,  community-centered  crime  prevention  pro- 
gramming development  and  police  management  efforts. 

Scheduled  to  begin  on  January  15,  1979,  the  program 
is  designed  to  provide  first-hand  work  experience  in  police 
research  and  development  with  a major  municipal  force, 
combined  with  the  type  of  specialized  coursework  that 
the  master’s  degree  in  administration  of  justice  demands. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Dr.  Fred  1.  Klyman, 
Associate  Professor,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Law 
Enforcement  Graduate  Program,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Bureau,  Memphis  Police  Department,  1 10  Adams 
Avenue,  Memphis,  TN  38103.  Filing  deadlines  are  January 
5,  1979  for  the  spring  term  and  May  5,  1979  for  the  sum- 
mer semester. 

Overseas  Teaching.  The  University  of  Maryland's  Univer- 
sity College  seeks  excellent  classroom  teachers  for  its 
overseas  baccalaureate  programs  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  The  positions  require  a Ph.D.,  A.B.D.  or  two  rele- 
vant M.A.’s;  teaching  competence  in  two  academic  dis- 
ciplines (criminology  or  law  enforcement  plus  a related 
outside  discipline);  recent  successful  teaching  experience 
at  the  undergraduate  level,  and  U.S.  citizenship. 

The  position  also  demands  frequent  travel  from  coun- 
try to  country.  Schools  and  housing  arc  not  provided 
and  are  expensive. 

Send  resume  before  April  15,  1979  to:  Assistant  Dean, 
Overseas  Program,  University  of  Maryland  University 
College,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  at  Western  Illinois  University  anticipates 
expansion  to  allow  the  addition  of  three  full-time  teaching 
positions  beginning  with  the  fall  semester,  1979 

The  First  post  requires  an  LL.B.  or  J.D.  along  with  ex- 
perience in  criminal  justice  agencies  and  teaching  experi- 
ence in  a college  or  university.  Duties  will  primarily  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  undergraduate  law  courses  with 
some  responsibilities  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  second  position  requires  at  least  a master’s  degree 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field;  experience  in  crimi- 
nal justice  and  teaching  is  preferred.  Primary  duties  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  undergraduate  courses  in  criminal 
justice. 

For  the  third  position,  candidates  must  have  a Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related  area.  Duties  include  the 
teaching  of  graduate  courses  and  supervision  of  graduate 
thesis  work. 

Rank  and  salary  for  all  these  openings  depend  on  aca- 


demic and/or  professional  experience. 

Interested  persons  should  apply  in  writing  by  March  1, 
1979  to:  John  J.  Conrad,  Chairman,  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  Administration,  Stipes  Hall  518,  Western  Il- 
linois University,  Macomb,  IL  61455. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
Michigan  State  University  announces  one  tenure  stream 
vacancy  and  one  possible  tenure  stream  opening  at  the 
assistant  professor  level  starting  fall  1979.  Salary  negoti- 
able. 

Ph.D.  or  equivalent  is  required,  well  qualified  ABD's 
will  be  considered  if  completion  of  degree  is  imminent. 
The  position  will  require  teaching  duties  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels.  The  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  are  seeking  one  candidate  with  a back- 
ground in  police  administration  and  management  and  one 
candidate  with  experience  in  public  and  private  security. 
Applicants  should  have  strong  preparation  in  research 
methods  and  evidence  of  accomplishment  in  or  potential 
for  research  and  publication.  Some  professional  experi- 
ence is  desirable. 

Effective  date  of  appointment:  September  1,  1979,  on 
a regular  10  month  appointment. 

Send  vita,  educational  record,  and  three  letters  with  ap- 
plication. Applications  must  be  submitted  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 20,  1979.  Copies  of  recent  publications  or  other 
written  work,  if  available,  should  be  included. 

Send  material  to:  Dr.  Dave  Kalinich,  Chairman,  Facul- 
ty Search  Committee,  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI  48824. 

State  Trooper.  The  New  York  State  Police  will  administer 
an  examination  for  the  position  of  trooper  on  April  7, 
1979,  at  locations  throughout  the  state.  Successful  candi- 
dates will  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
qualifying  competitive  physical  performance  test.  Prior  to 
appointment,  successful  applicants  must  also  undergo  a 
medical  examination  and  an  extensive  background  investi- 
gation. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  citizens  and  must  be 
21  years  old  as  of  the  date  of  appointment.  Persons  age  20 
and  over  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  selection 
process.  A person  who  reaches  age  29  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  appointment,  except  candidates  with  military 
duty,  as  defined  in  Section  243  of  the  Military  Law.  These 
applicants  may  use  allowable  service  time  to  extend  the 
age  limit  proportionately  up  to  a maximum  age  of  25. 

Applications  for  examination  can  be  obtained  at  any 
New  York  State  Police  installation,  or  by  writing  to: 
Director  of  Personnel,  New  York  State  Police,  State 
Campus,  Building  No.  22,  Albany,  NY  12226.  Applica- 
tions must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  9,  1979. 

Faculty  Position.  The  University  of  Louisville’s  School  of 
Police  Administration  has  a tenure-track  opening  at  the 


assistant  professor  level,  with  twelve-month  contract, 
beginning  July  1,  19*79.  The  position  entails  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in 
criminal  law,  constitutional  issues  in  criminal  justice  and 
legal  aspects  of  criminal  justice  management  including 
teaching  in-service  practitioners  in  the  Southern  Police 
Institute. 

The  position  requires  an  LL.B.  or  J.D.  from  an  ac- 
credited law  school,  with  an  LL.M.  preferred;  eligibility 
for  membership  in  a state  bar  association;  prior  active 
criminal  justice  experience,  preferably  as  a legal  advisor  in 
criminal  justice  matters,  and  prior  teaching  experience  in 
the  relevant  courses.  Current  salary  for  this  position  is 
$23,000  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Send  comprehensive  resume,  other  credentials,  trans- 
cripts, and  three  letters  from  professional  work-related 
references  to:  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Police  Administration,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Louisville,  KY  40208.  Deadline  for  all  submissions: 
January  15,  1979.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 

Computer  Systems  Analyst.  The  Kansas  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  a vacancy  for  a Computer  Systems  Analyst  II  in 
its  Criminal  Justice  Services  Division. 

Successful  applicant  will  be  the  supervisor  of  the  Iden- 
tification/Information Services  Section  and  will  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  state’s  central  repository  function,  the 
KB  I investigative  file’s  data  processing  systems,  the 
state’s  criminal  justice  communications  network 
(ASTRA),  some  long  range  planning  activities  and  various 
KBI  administrative  functions. 

Applicants  must  have  three  years  experience  in  pro- 
gramming and/or  systems  analysis,  at  least  one  of  which 
must  have  been  directly  in  systems  analysis.  A college 
degree  may  be  substituted  for  two  years  of  the  experi- 
ence, if  it  included  or  was  followed  by  fifteen  college 
hours  in  computer  classes.  Persons  with  criminal  justice 
experience  are  preferred.  The  position  involves  some 
travel  and  training  responsibilities,  requires  a significant 
skill  level  in  preparing  written  materials,  and  involves 
frequently  public  speaking. 

Starting  salary  is  $1282  a month,  with  fully  paid  medi- 
cal plan  and  liberal  sick  and  vacation  benefits. 

Interested  persons  should  contact:  W.L.  Albott,  Direc- 
tor, Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation,  3420  Van  Buren, 
Topeka  KS  66611. 

Forensic  Documents  Examiner.  The  Kansas  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
forensic  documents  examiner.  At  least  two  years  experi- 
ence as  a documents  examiner  is  desired. 

The  position  opening  is  at  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation laboratory  in  Topeka.  Interested  applicants 
should  contact:  Ron  Jones,  3420  Van  Buren,  Topeka  KS 
66611. 


Let  Law  Enforcement  News 
help  keep  your  group  in  tune 
with  the  changing  world  of  policing 

As  a service  to  its  subscribers,  Law  Enforcement  News  will  provide  complimentary 
copies  of  the  paper  for  distribution  to  groups  at  meetings,  conferences  or  classes,  which 
are  attended  by  criminal  justice  practitioners  or  students. 

LEN  is  a thoughtful  addition  to  any  gathering  of  individuals  who  are  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  American  criminal  justice  system,  providing  the  latest  information  about 
research  studies,  educational  programs,  new  literature,  court  decisions,  and  the  enforce- 
ment professionals  who  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  police  world. 

Keep  your  group  up-to-date  by  introducing  them  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  The  articles 
in  LEN  can  serve  as  the  spark  that  ignites  discussion  and  debate  at  your  meeting,  and  the 
entire  paper  will  be  a useful  source  of  background  information. 

Interested  parties  should  send  their  request  on  their  organization's  letterhead,  specifying 
the  date  of  their  meeting  and  the  number  of  copies  desired,  to:  Peter  Dodenhoff,  Editor, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Requests  must  be  received  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting  date. 
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January  15,  1979.  Mid-Management 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Southeast  Florida 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  Miami-Dadc 
Community  College.  Tuition:  $42  for 

Florida  officers,  $87  for  out-of-state.  For 
registration  and  more  details,  contact; 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Miami-Dade  Community  College, 
North  Campus,  11380  N.W.  27th  Avenue, 
Miami,  FL  3 3167. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1979.  Blood  Splatter 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Florida  by 
the  J.C.  Stone  Memorial  Police  Academy 
of  the  Orlando  Police  Department.  Tui- 
tion: $100.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: Officer  Sal  Lomonaco,  J.C.  Stone 
Memorial  Police  Academy,  Orlando  Police 
Department,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando,  FL 
32801.  Telephone:  (305)  849-2456. 

• • • 

January  15-17,  1979.  Hostage  Negotia- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  Police  Department.  Tuition: 
$175.  For  further  information,  call  or 
write:  Louis  Ouijas,  Kansas  City  Police  De- 
partment, 1125  Locust  St.,  Kansas  City, 
MO  64106.  Telephone:  (816)  254-9844. 

• • • 

January  22-23,  1979.  Physical  Security 
Workshop  and  Exhibits.  To  be  held  at  the 
Stouffer’s  National  Center  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D C..  Presented  by  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Industrial  Security.  Fee;  $145  for 
ASIS  members  and  $195  for  non  members. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Education  and 
Seminar  Programs  Department,  ASIS  Head- 
quarters, 2000  K St.,  N.W.,  Suite  651, 
Washington,  DC  20006.  Telephone:  (202) 
331-7787. 

• • • 

January  22-25,  1979.  Executive  Protec- 
tion Course.  To  be  held  in  Pheonix  by 
Indiana  University's  Center  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Training.  Fee:  $200.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact:  Indiana  University,  Center 
for  Public  Safety  Training,  150  W.  Market 
St.,  Suite  400,  Indianapolis,  IN  46201. 
Telephone:  (317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

January  22-February  2,  1979.  Current 

Problems  and  Concepts  in  Police  Admin- 

istration Seminar.  Presented  by  the  South- 
ern Police  Institute.  Fee:  $350.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Seminar  Coordinator, 

Southern  Police  Institute,  School  of  Police 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40208.  Telephone:  (502) 
588-6561. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

“I’ve  only  read  extracts  and  summaries 
of  the  report,”  he  noted.  “But  I would  be 
hesitant  to  support  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions and  some  of  the  recommendations, 
because  I would  think  that  you’d  want 
more  of  a scientific  basis  for  making  those 
conclusions  other  than  a series  of  panel  dis- 
cussions and  interviews.  The  report,  from 
what  I understand,  is  not  based  on  hard 
data.” 

One  of  the  recommendations  that 
Felkenes  did  applaud  concerns  the  need  for 
broad-based  police  education  in  colleges. 
Noting  that  specialized  training  belongs  in 
police  academies,  he  observed  that  police 
departments  should  be  recruiting  indivi- 
duals “with  a limited  amount  of  exposure 
to  police  courses." 

Felkenes  had  severe  reservations  about 
the  commission’s  suggestion  that  no  one 
group  should  be  empowered  as  the  national 
accreditting  body  for  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams. He  noted  that  the  ACJS  accredita- 
tion council  “is  representative  of  the  com- 
munity" and  has  a broad  enough  base  to  be 
entrusted  with  overseeing  the  quality  of 


January  25,  1979.  Security  Law  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  Macomb  County  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Training  Center.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact:  Macomb  County  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center,  P.O.  Box  309, 
WarTen,  Ml  48090. 

• • • 

January  29-30,  1979.  Personality  and 
Productivity  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  Fee:  $90  advance  registration, 
$100  at  the  door.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Ms.  Myrriam  Zion,  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 
• • • 

January  29-February  2,  1979.  Ad- 

vanced Arson  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Den- 
ver. Co-sponsored  by  the  Denver  Fire  De- 
partment Arson  Bureau  and  the  National 
Fire  Academy.  For  additional  information, 
contact;  Lt.  James  D.  Persichitti,  Denver 
Fire  Department,  745  W.  Colfax  Avenue, 
Denver,  CO  80204.  Telephone  (303) 
575-5551. 

• • • 

February  1-2,  1979.  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City 
by  John  Jay  College’s  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter. For  more  details,  see:  January  29-30. 

• • • 

February  5-8,  1979.  The  Executive  and 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Function.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego  by  the  Police  Executive 
Institute.  For  futher  information,  write  or 
call:  Director,  Police  Executive  Institute, 
1909  K Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 

20006.  Telephone:  (202)  833-1460. 

• • • 

February  5-9,  1979.  Sex  Crimes  Investi- 
gation Programs.  Conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Director,  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
University  of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Uni- 


the  academic  side  of  criminal  justice. 

“(Our]  accreditation  process  is  much 
broader  than  merely  looking  at  a police 
program,”  the  educator  stated.  “I  can't 
understand  why  they  said  that  one  agency 
should  not  accredit  the  police.  I don’t 
understand  the  thrust  of  it,  and  I don’t 
understand  the  connotation.  If  they  say 
that,  then  that  would  mean  the  Police 
Foundation  should  not  accredit  police 
[programs] ." 

“Ivy -Covered  College" 

Another  educator  who  had  not  seen  the 
report,  but  who  had  read  excerpts  of  it  was 
Johannes  F.  Sprcen,  the  sheriff  of  Oakland 
County,  Michigan  and  the  director  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Protection  Program 
at  Mercy  College  of  Detroit.  Sprecn  is  also, 
president  of  AAPLE  but  he  declined  to 
speak  for  the  organization,  noting  that  its 
board  of  directors  will  be  issuing  a state- 
ment on  the  report  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  sheriff  found  fault  with  the  report’s 
edict  that  associate  degree  programs  for 
police  should  be  abandoned,  noting  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  commission  "wants  some 


versity  Boulevard  at  Adclphi  Rd.,  College 
Pk.,  MD  20742.  Telephone  (301)  454- 
5241. 

• • • 

February  12-15,  1979.  Second  Annual 
Institute  on  Mcdico-Lcgal  Aspects  of  Cri- 
minal Justice.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  South  Florida.  To  be  held  in  Tampa, 
Florida.  Tuition:  $100.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Dr.  Ira  J.  Silverman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of 
South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL  33620.  Tele- 
phone (813)  974-2815. 

• • • 

February  12-16,  1979.  Advanced  Latent 
Fingerprint  Course.  Presented  by  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $25. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Florida  Insti- 
tute for  Law  Enforcement,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  660S  5th  Avenue  North, 
P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33723, 
• • • 

February  13-16,  1979.  Conference  on 
Legal  Problems  in  Police  Administration. 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Florida  by  Traffic 
Institute  of  Northwestern  University.  Fee: 
$250.  For  more  details,  contact:  Registrar, 
The  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 555  Clark  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 
• • • 

February  12-March  2,  1979.  Manage- 
ment Command  and  Supervisory  Person- 
nel Program.  Presented  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Man- 
agement. To  be  held  at  Babson  College, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Fee:  $700.  For 
further  information,  contact;  John  T. 
Howland,  Director,  New  England  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  Management,  E. 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157  Telephone 
(617)  2374724. 

• • • 

February  14-16,  1979.  Fundamental 
Crime  Analysis  Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the 
Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta,  Georgia  Presented 
by  the  Theorem  Institute.  Fee;  $225.  For 


esoteric  group  in  a high  ivy-covered  college 
to  deal  with  police.” 

“The  two-year  college  can  at  least  start 
many  on  a professional  career,”  he  ob- 
served. "Maybe  some  of  them  have  not  met 
the  standards,  but  that  doesn’t  necessary 
mean  that  they  should  be  done  away  with. 
Perhaps  they  should  be  monitored  more 
closely.” 

Commenting  on  the  commission’s  sug- 
gestion that  the  role  of  the  police  practi- 
tioner as  college  instructor  should  be  de- 
emphasized,  Spreen  stated  that  many  re- 
tired and  current  police  personnel  have 
Ph.D.’s  and  are  teaching  effectively. 
'They  actually  have  their  hands  in  the 
work,  and  what  better  input  could  you 
have  than  that?”  he  demanded. 

On  another  point,  Spreen  said  that  the 
commission  is  “living  in  a cloistered  world" 
when  it  suggests  that  police  agencies  should 
be  shut  out  of  college  program  decision 
making.  “I  don't  want  to  sec  two  worlds 
the  academic  world  and  the  real  world." 
he  remarked.  “I  would  like  to  sec  a com- 
promise, a coordination,  a collaboration 
there.  It  can't-  be  two  separate  worlds.” 


more  details  or  for  further  information, 
contact:  Michael  F..  O'Neill,  President, 
Theorem  Institute.  1737  North  First  St., 
Suite  590.  San  Jose.  CA  95112  Tele- 
phone: (800)  538-6896  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  (408)  294-1427  in-state. 

• • • 

February  15-16,  1979.  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
For  more  details,  contact  Jack  McArthur, 
Director,  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center,  Modesto  Junior  College,  2201 
Blue  Gum  Avc.,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto. 
CA  95352.  Telephone  (209)  526-2000. 
• • • 

February  19-21,  1979.  The  Law  En- 
forcement Effective  Report  Writing  Work- 

shop. Presented  by  the  Peace  Officers 
Standards  and  Training  Programs.  For 
information  about  the  workshop,  contact 
Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph  D.,  1121  Radcliffe 
Drive,  Davis.  CA  95616.  Telephone.  (916) 
758-2198. 

• • _ • 

February  25-March  2,  1979.  Training 
Seminar  on  Terrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in 
conjunction  with  LEAA.  For  more  details, 
contact:  DSG.  A.  DcMauro,  Project  Coor- 
dinator, New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750.  Telephone 
(201)  449-5200,  ext.  240 
• • • 

February  26-March  2.  1979.  Scheduling 
Work  Shifts  and  Days  Off  Using  Micro- 
computers, Progammable  Pocket  Calcula- 
tors and  Manual  Methods.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Louis  by  the  Institute  for  Public  Pro- 
gram Analysis,  230  S.  Bemiston,  Suite  914, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105.  Telephone-.  (314) 
862-8272. 

• • • 

March  7-9,  1979.  Child  Abuse  Course. 
Conducted  by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division.  Fee 
$135.  For  more  details,  consult,  February 
5-9. 

Letters  to 
the  editor 

Continued  from  Page  4 
date  or  recognize  the  “skills"  of  a disen- 
chanted employee  that  for  several  years  is 
hanging  on.  Such  an  employee  would  be 
encouraged  to  find  arT  occupation  better 
suited  to  his  “skills." 

It  is  agreed  that  movement  from  one 
department  may  well  be  an  advantage  to 
individuals  and  the  police  business  in 
general-,  however,  to  encourage  lateral 
movement  for  the  sake  of  alleviating 
"career-stifling  situations  in  smaller  depart- 
ments that  employ  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
young  men  who  carry  degrees  after  their 
names,"  is  an  inexcusable  condemnation  of 
the  many  fine  non-college  educated  people 
in  law  enforcement. 

There  are  exceptionally  qualified  college 
and  non-college  people  employed  in  law 
enforcement,  just  as  there  are  unqualified 
college  and  non-college  people.  To  consider 
that  a college  degree  alone  better  qualifies 
one  to  function  successfully  in  law  enforce- 
ment is,  indeed,  an  uneducated  considera- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  identify- 
ing high  standards  as  a college  degree.  One 
that  possesses  integrity,  responsibility, 
sensitivity,  and  the  ability  to  learn,  along 
with  a sound  purpose  for  wanting  to  pro- 
vide a service  to  the  community,  that  one 
possesses  high  standards. 

Capt.  Patrick  J.  Joyce 
Operations  Division 
Lower  Mcrion  Twp.  (Pa.) 

Police  Department 
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Morale  woes  prompt  di  Grazia’s 
ouster  as  Montgomery  chief 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  und/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 
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not  motivated  by  a philosophical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  men.  “1  think  he  had 
some  good  ideas,”  the  county  executive 
said,  adding  that  he  does  not  expect 
Brooks  to  implement  any  drastic  policy 
changes  in  the  department. 

Di  Grazia  had  resigned  his  post  as 
Boston  Policq  Commissioner  in  1976  to 
take  command  of  the  Montgomery  depart- 
ment. He  had  barely  settled  in  as  chief, 
when  in  March  1977,  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Association  issued  a state- 
ment charging  that  di  Grazia  had  created 
“a.  serious  morale  problem”  by  praising 
patrol  officers  while  making  “deroga- 
tory statements”  about  detectives. 

In  an  unrelated  move  that  same  month, 
di  Grazia  fired  two  veteran  police  majors, 
as  the  first  part  of  a sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  included  the  appointment  of 
civilians  to  key  posts,  the  abolition  of  a 
police  promotion  list  and  a proposal  to 
replace  the  force’s  four-day  weekly  duty 
chart  with  a five-day  schedule.  One  officer, 
Captain  Ralph  Robertson,  told  the  Post 
that  due  to  the  developments  “policemen 
began  wondering  how  much  compassion  he 
had  for  his  men.” 

Last  June,  a self-proclaimed  public  in- 
terest group,  called  Code  3,  demanded  a 
county  investigation  into  di  Grazia  s ad- 
ministration of  the  police  department. 
While  the  County  Council  found  no  signifi- 
cant acts  of  mismanagement  and  abadoned 
its  probe,  a county  grand  jury  began  to 
look  into  Code  3 allegations,  and  the  de- 
partment’s two  major  police  unions  voted 
"no  confidence"  in  di  Grazia. 

The  dispute  between  the  chief  and  his 
men  came  to  a head  in  November  when  di 
Grazia  told  a local  public  forum  meeting 
that  most  police  officers  “see  the  commu- 
nity as  the  enemy.” 

Commenting  on  the  remark  and  the 
chief's  subsequent  ouster,  one  high-ranking 
officer  said,  “The  men  had  reached  the 
saturation  point  long  before  that,  but  after 
that  statement,  firing  him  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  have  been  done." 

While  di  Grazia  later  clarified  his  com- 
ment. noting  that  he  had  referred  to  a 
universal  police  problem  and  not  specif- 
ically to  the  Montgomery  police,  his  posi- 
tion had  already  become  tenuous  in  the 
political  sense.  As  early  as  last  August, 
Gilchrist  made  campaign  statements  that 
placed  di  Grazia’s  administration  in  an  un- 
favorable light. 

In  announcing  the  firing  this  month, 
Gilchrist  said  he  took  exception  to  the 
chief’s  “enemy”  statement  and  to  a related 
remark  in  which  di  Grazia  said  that  50 
percent  of  all  police  officers  are  unqual- 
ified for  their  roles. 

The  county  executive  explained  that  the 
statements  "made  it  difficult,  impossible  in 
my  opinion,  for  him  to  succeed”  in  his 
plan  to  reshape  and  change  the  Montgom- 
ery force. 

Regarding  the  timing  of  the  dismissal, 
Gilchrist  noted  that  he  had  been  scheduled 
to  appear  with  di  Grazia  at  the  depart- 
ment’s promotions  ceremony  on  the  night 
of  December  7.  To  appear  on  the  same 
podium  with  the  chief  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  giving  his  tacit  approval  to  both 
the  di  Grazia  and  the  promotion  plan,  the 
county  executive  said,  implying  that  he 
supported  neither. 

Although  the  promotion  festivities  were 
cancelled  after  the  firing,  Gilchrist  an- 
nounced that  the  100  officers  involved 
would  still  move  up  in  rank,  despite  the 


change  in  leadership. 

Meanwhile,  di  Grazia's  termination  re- 
ceived a mixed  reaction  from  the  county’s 
police  officers.  Some  indicated  that  he  was 
a victim  of  circumstance,  noting  that  he 
took  command  during  a time  of  budgetary 
constraints  and  increased  rank-and-file  mili- 
tancy. 

But  Captain  Robertson  seemed  optimis- 
tic about  the  dismissal’s  ultimate  effect  on 
the  force.  "Maybe  we’ve  got  a hurdle  be- 
hind us,”  he  said,  “and  wc  can  get  on  with 
doing  the  job  we’re  supposed  to  be  doing 
instead  of  accusing  one  another  of  various 
things  in  the  media  and  airing  our  dirty 
laundry." 

While  di  Grazia  was  not  a popular  ad- 
ministrator in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his 
officers,  he  apparently  did  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  community.  A county  public 
information  officer  said  that  calls  to  the 
Montgomery  government  were  running 
two-to-one  against  the  firing  and  kept  tele- 
phone operators  busy  all  day. 

County  Council  member  Elizabeth  Scull 
also  criticized  Gilchrist's  move.  “In  a sense 
it’s  unfair  that  di  Grazia  has  been  the  target 
of  all  the  criticism  because  he  is  doing  what 
he  was  brought  in  to  do  and  only  an  out- 
sider can  do  that,"  she  said.  "There's  obvi- 
ously a group  of  officers  resistant  to 
change  and  if  the  new  chief  tries  to  imple- 
ment the  same  policies,  he  will  run  into  the 
same  problems.” 

Gilchrist  acknowledged  that  his  decision 
had  been  an  agonizing  one  and  that  until 
he  realized  the  police  promotion  ceremony 
was  on  the  agenda,  he  had  not  been  forced 
to  finalize  it.  "I  don’t  think  I was  mislead- 
ing people,”  he  said.  “If  someone  had 
come  up  to  me  earlier  and  said  the  decision 
has  to  be  made  now,  I probably  would 
have  said  yes.  But  1 didn't  feel  it  was  a final 
decision,  because  I didn’t  have  to  decide 
yet," 

The  county  executive’s  disenchantment 
with  di  Grazia  first  surfaced  when  he  was 
seeking  the  Democratic  nomination  last 
August.  Speaking  to  reporters  prior  to  the 
primary,  he  cited  “disturbing  morale” 
problems  within  the  police  force  and  said 
he  had  “serious”  differences  with  the  “ten- 
or of  the  police  department  right  now.” 

One  political  insider  told  the  Post  that 
Gilchrist  made  the  statement  to  silence 
campaign  critics  who  called  him  "wishy- 
washy”  and  to  strengthen  his  role  as  a 
“conciliator”  as  opposed  to  an  official  who 
would  support  “polarizing”  elements  in  his 
government. 

Whatever  his  reason,  Gilchrist  received 
the  support  of  “hundreds”  of  police  offi- 
cers after  he  made  the  derogatory  remark 
about  di  Grazia’s  administration,  according 
to  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  president 
Lenny  Simpson. 

“They  were  making  telephone  calls  and 
passing  out  literature,”  Simpson  said.  “He 
never  gave  us  a commitment  about  di 
Grazia.  . . but  it  was  just  a gut  feeling  that 
we  had." 

The  chief’s  position,  meanwhile,  is  up 
for  grabs.  Gilchrist  said  he  would  solicit 
applications  from  both  inside  and  outside 
the  department  to  find  a permanent  succes- 
sor to  di  Grazia.  Major  Wayne  Brown,  who 
will  be  the  only  major  in  the  department 
when  Brooks  retires,  is  said  to  have  an 
inside  track  for  the  position. 

A third  major,  Thomas  Thear,  who  was 
a di  Grazia  backer,  has  requested  to  be 
placed  on  administrative  leave,  and  he  told 
Gilchrist  that  he  intends  to  retire  in 
January. 


SIREN  AMP  - The  Unity  SPR77-A 
Si-Tron  features  a centrally  mounted  rota- 
ry switch  designed  to  facilitate  fast  and  ac- 
curate selection  of  the  unit’s  automatic 
siren  sound,  radio  rebroadcast  and  public 
address  functions. 

Three  constant  siren  sounds,  including 
wail,  yelp  and  hi-lo,  are  accessible  through 
the  rotary  selector,  while  a manual  mode 
position  permits  a hurts  warning  to  be  acti- 
vated through  the  unit’s  pushbutton,  or 
remotely  via  an  optional  footswitch  or  an 
included  vehicle  horn  ring  switch. 

All  controls,  preamplifiers  and  ampli- 
fiers necessary  for  siren/P  A functions  are 
combined  in  Si-Tron’s  compact  housing. 
The  electronics  are  compatible  with  any 
one  of  four  different  speaker  combina- 


I 


tions,  including  a single  11  ohm/58  watt 
set-up,  a single  11  ohm/100  watt  speaker, 
a two  paralleled,  11  ohm/58  watt  system, 
or  a dual  paralleled  11  ohm/100  watt 
package. 

An  available  "alert"  option  can  be 
ordered  with  the  amplifier  that  enables 
a vehicle  operator  to  quickly  change  to  a 
more  urgent  signal  when  approaching  dan- 
gerous intersections  or  in  a chase  situation. 
Upon  activation  of  the  siren  pushbutton  or 
remote  switch,  the  wail  sound  changes  to  a 
yelp,  hi-lo  converts  to  a fast  hi-lo,  and  yelp 
become  fast  yelp. 

Featuring  state-of-the-art  circuitry,  the 
Si-Tron  comes  complete  with  a "swinging 
action"  mounting  bracket,  an  installation 
hardware  kit,  a power  cable,  a two-way 
radio  audio  tap  cable,  a horn  ring  control 
toggle  switch  and  a comprehensive  instruc- 
tion manual. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
Unity  Manufacturing  Company  1260 
North  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60610.  Telephone:  (312)943-5200. 

• • • 

YOUTH  CRIME  SERIES  - The  educa- 
tional division  of  Walt  Disney  Productions 
is  offering  a two-part  film  series  aimed  at 
young  audiences  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
them  with  an  illustrated  glimpse  into  the 
legal  process,  from  the  commission  of  a 
crime  to  apprehension,  prosecution  and 
sentencing  of  an  offender. 

Each  of  the  10  movies  in  the  series,  en- 
titled “Under  the  Law,”  shows  a situation 
in  which  a young  person  becomes  involved 
with  the  law.  Viewers  are  advised  how  to 
use  their  own  judgment  to  avoid  implica- 
tion in  criminal  activities,  while  scenarios 
demonstrate  how  the  courts  handle  juve- 
nile cases  and  how  sentencing  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  circumstances. 

Titles  included  in  the  first  half  of  the 
series  arc  "The  Hitchhike.”  “The  Ripoff," 
"Muggers."  "The  Plea,”  and  “Arrest  and 
Seize.”  Through  the  five  segments,  viewers 
see  how  hitchhiking  can  jeopardize  their 
rights  to  protection  under  the  law,  a practi- 
cal demonstration  of  plea  bargaining,  the 


penalties  involved  in  shoplifting,  the  conse- 
quences of  robbery  and  armed  assault,  and 
the  role  of  police  in  search  and  seizure  situ- 
ations. 

The  second  part  of  the  series  includes 
the  films  “Bad  Guys  - Good  Guys," 
“Vandals!”  “The  Matter  of  David  J.” 
“Three  Days  in  the  County  Jail,”  and 
“Under  Arrest."  The  offerings  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  citizen  cooperation  with 
the  police,  how  convicted  juveniles  can  use 
probation  as  a positive  experience,  the  im- 
portance of  effective  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion, and  the  legal  rights  of  a suspect. 

The  16mm/color  films  range  in  length 
from  15  minutes  to  25  minutes  and  arc 
available  for  purchase  separately  or  in  two 
packaged  series.  Additional  details  can  be 
obtained  from:  Walt  Disney  Educational 
Media  Company,  500  South  Buena  Vista 
Street,  Burbank,  CA  91521. 

• • • 

ALARM  ANNUNCIATOR  - The  Mini  10 
from  Space  Age  Electronics  is  an  illumin- 
ated display  panel  that  pinpoints  the  loca- 
tion of  a tripped  fire  or  burglar  alarm,  per- 
mitting a security  operator  to  quickly  fol- 
low-up on  a potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

The  8”xl0"  flush-mount  unit  pro- 
vides a readout  that  immediately  identi- 
fies the  exact  zone  of  an  activated  security 
switch  out  of  10  possible  locations.  A self- 
enclosed  model  is  also  available,  housed  in 
a 16-gaugc  steel,  8.5”x6.75”x3.5  cabinet. 

Both  models  are  engineered  to  be  com- 
patible with  most  commercially  available 
fire  and  burglar  alarm  control  panels.  The 
units  operate  from  a 24  VDC  power  source 
and  feature  zones  that  are  custom  lettered 
at  no  extra  charge. 

Free  literature  on  the  Min:  10  is  avail- 
able from:  Space  Age  Electronics,  Inc., 
Peter  E.  Mongeau,  Vice  President,  31 
Springhill  Avenue,  Marlborough,  MA 
01752.  Telephone;  (617)485-0966. 

Book  review: 
introductory 
CJ  textbooks 
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hesitate  to  identify  the  disagreements  and 
conflicts  which  prevailing  in  any  attempt 
to  understand  the  complex  "system."  Un- 
like other  authors  he  has  met  the  problem 
squarely,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  much 
to  consider. 

Germann,  Day  and  Gallati  have  updated 
their  book  significantly  since  it  was  first 
published  in  1962,  and  it  still  has  much  to 
offer.  To  some  degree  this  work  reflects 
the  authors’  philosophies  as  well,  although 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  book,  but 
rather  provides  some  interesting  insights 
over  time.  Despite  numerous  changes  over 
the  past  decade,  much  still  needs  to  be 
done  in  criminal  justice,  and  the  authors’ 
provide  a basic  framework  for  understand- 
ing the  detailed  nature  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Each  book,  in  its  own  way,  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  basic  litera- 
ture in  the  field.  The  instructor  faced  with 
selecting  an  introductory-  text  would  do 
well  to  review  each  of  these  works  in  the 
context  of  his  or  her  own  program  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  student  body 

-Richard  H.  Ward 


